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Much Change Seen Durin 
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The Past Forty-two 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


When the publication 


be reminded of the changes that have taken place. 


Forty-two years ago the world was without television, computers, radar, au- | 
tomatic transmissions, lasers, nuclear power, jet engines, 


“Mechanics Illustrated” celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary in November, 1968, they researched what the world was like in the year 
1928. I’m sure many of my readers can remember that year, 


pee 


Years 


but might like to 


quasars, antibiotics, 


nylon, artificial kidneys, molecular biology, color movies, transistors, power 


steering and contact lenses. 


Gold sold for $20.67 an ounce, and the world was without frozen dinners, 


aerosol spraycans, tubeless tires, plastic jugs, 


bikinis, blue eye shadow, rotary 


mowers, pre-sliced bakery bread, credit cards, plastic bags and many other ar- 


ticles we think we can not live without today. 
They found that “in 1928 we were all young, 
full of a number of things. 


it seems now, and the world was 
What sort of a world was it? 


Well, it was a world of 


Coolidge prosperity. The stock market zoomed. upward; on some days a million 


shares changed hands . . . dollar bills were 
and went further. Gasoline cost 14 cents a gallon, 


20 per cent larger in size than today’s 
first-class postage was 2 cents 


an ounce. Direct-to-you tailors sold men’s suits for $9.95. Lunch at Joe’s place 


next door cost 35 cents if you took soup and dessert. 


come tax but it didn’t affect the likes of us. 


The grocery 


There was a federal in- 
bill of a family of 


five who lived pretty high on the hog averaged $60 a month. Most families had 
ice boxes but a few well-heeled ones boought new-fangled electric refrigerators. 


Thousands of home furnaces were fueled with coal.” 
“rphonographs. Hit songs of the | 


“In November, 1828, Hoo- 
ver was elected President. 
King George V of England 
was thought to be dying from 
a lung infec- 
tion... a bad ¥ 
time to suffer | 
an infection. It 
was to be an- 
other year be- 
fore Alexander jf 
Fleming discov- | 
Jered penicillin, l 
and another Ify 
dozen years be- § 
fore it became 

‘a drug. 
4 “Sports was 
4big business. 
{The second Tunney-Dempsey 
fight in Philadelphia drew a 
{gate of more than $2 million. 
_., The Néw York Yankees 
under Miller Huggins won 
the World Series, as they had 
‘the year before. Babe Ruth 
failed to outdo his 1927 rec- 
ord of 60 home runs. 

“Golf was dominated by 
Bobby Jones, who for the 
| sixth successive year won ei- 
“ther the amateur or open 
ichampionship and was ac- 
[counted the greatest of all 
time . . . Bill Tilden was 
preeminent but fading uy 5 4 Ẹ +e 
nis. Helen Wills capture e ; 

U. S., British and French . pQ NOT CIRCULA i 
women’s tennis champion- : 
ships. Gar Wood drove a pow- 
er boat at 93.123 mph. Knute 
Rockne died in the crash of a 
| Fokker monoplane in Kansas | 
Jand the entire football world 
mourned. 


Youth Dooming World 

i “Marathon dances drew big 

je rowds to auditoriums to 
watch couples stagger on 

their feet day after day after 


| 
| won a prize. Shipwreck Kelly 


I 
A i 7 hours, 
stands. 

“Society was changing, too 
. ... Girls dared to smoke in 
public and to wear skirtless 
one-piece bathing suits. And 
the shameless cheek-to-cheek 
dancing! Most of the elders 
despaired over the younger 
generation that was dooming 
the country to the fate of orgi- 
astic Rome. ” 

“Saxo ones dominated 
dance bands. People hummed 
‘My Time Is Your Time’ and 
other tunes crooned through a 
megaphone by Rudy Vallee at 
$10,000 a week. It was a low- 
fi era of 78 rpm records 
played on hand - cranked 


a record that still 
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day until the last survivors | 


sat on a pole for 23 days and 


“ee 


day were ‘My Blue Heaven,’ 
‘Tm Looking Over a Four- | 
Leaf Clover,’ ‘Baby Face,’ | 
‘Louise’ (popularized by 
young Maurice Chevalier) and 
Showboat tunes, ‘Bill,’ ‘Old 
Man River,’ ‘Why Do I Love 
You," to mention a few that 
have endured. 

“Talking pictures—Jolson’s 
‘Mammy’ and John Barry- 
more’s ‘Sea Beast’ — were 
novelties that some enthusi- 
asts thought would put the si- 
lents out of business. Theater 
musicians were confident that 
audiences would never put up 
with canned music . .. All 
movies were black-and-white 
but Eastman Kodak was 
working on a process for tint- 
ing entire scenes in solid 
color. 

“Radio kept a lot of people 
up nights on the chance of 
hearing something, anything 
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from Havana or Canada... | 

Sports, news and entertain- 

ment habits were revolution- 

ized. Some 40 million people 
heard the second Tunney- 

Dempsey fight. Boake Carter. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, Floyd Gib- 

bons and Lowell Thomas 

came on with the hews. For 
music there was Ben Bernie 

(the Old Maestro, yowsah!), 
Wayne King, hotel bands, the 
A & P Gypsies and Clicquot 
Club Eskimos. Broadcasting | 
studios were hung with heavy | 
draperies to dull echoes. The 
word Electronics did not get | 
into dictionaries until years | 
ı later. 

“In 1928 the country was } 
more than ever on wheels, | 
with a fantastic 23 million | 
motor cars in use. Two out 
of three families had a car. 
Ford finally unveiled the long- 
awaited Model A, to face com- f, 
petition from a newborn cap’ 
Plymouth, which invited cus-; 
tomers to look at all three. | 
Outside of cities, not many | 
roads were paved. There | 
were no freeways, through- | 
ways or turnpikes. Gravel and | 
gumbo were the rule. The | 
usual village speed limit was | 
15 mph and all highways 
seemed to pass through vil- 
lages.” 

Despite the fact that the 
year 2012 is only 42 years 
away—as far ahead as 1928 is 
in the past—it will be a world 
|, as strange to us as our time 

(1970) would be to the pil- 

grims. 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


From the estate of the late Mary Grimes c ippi 

_ a ; ame a clippin 

n EAE n ay earliest date found af the SERS vias this 
j > first page: “Lizzie Allen, Clinton, Dec. 12, 1881.” Following thi 

list of 137 eighth grade pupils from the first through the eighteenth neticts who 


were ready to attend high school. 


The account of her wedding in the ne 
c wed wspaper ARGUS was carefully clipped 
ae el ee a a was oak aro circles of our town Mere ified 
c week by the long expected marriage of M 
R. Grimes of Terre Haute and Miss Lizzie B. A E eG re 
i l . Allen. On Tuesday evening th - 
byterian church was filled to overflowing by invi Uae hal best 
l ted guests. The had b 
tastefully decorated by Wilhelmine Aiea Mag i id Fannie Mer. 
a } ; McDougal and Fannie Mer- 
ril. Festoons of evergreen hung in profusion eee ite Ea 
) à about the pulpit stand, while choi 
plants relieved their sombre beauty. An ever ] toas the 
room, from the center of which Ina a large pell” pe a 


“At 8 o'clock. the couple 
entered the room and marched 
up the aisle to Mendelsohn’s 
Wedding March, as it was 
played upon the organ by 
James L. Pringle. Arriving at 
the bell they were met by El- 
der Buckels of this District, 
who performed the most beau- 
tiful ceremony that we have 
ever witnessed. As they turned 
to depart the organist played a 
beautiful selection from Tann- 
hauser. The audience dispersed 
and a large number of friends 
and relatives repaired to the 
residence of the bride, where 
a very pleasant reception was 
given.” 

“The hours flew by in the 
joy of the occasion. A delicious 
supper was served, after 
which the musicians present 
rendered some beautiful selec- 
tions, both vocal and instru- 
mental. The bride favored tha 
guests with a lovely solo, the 
chorus parts 
being sung by 
the Union 
Church choir. 
At a late hour 
the guests took I 
their departure 
for their homes, jj!) 
except a few ji uth 
who remained (Ssi 
to see the brid- PAS f 
al party leave Wese) 
on the early DOROTHY J. 
train for Ports- CLARK 
mouth, Ohio.” 


NN 


“The bride presented a 
lovely appearance. She was 
attired in a dress made of 
Paris muslin, with long train, 
trimmed about the skirt with 
Oriental lace. In her hair she 
wore a’ knot of orange blos- 
soms, and a spray of the same 
at her threat. She wore white 
kid slippers and gloves. A 
white tulle bridal veil fell 
gracefully over her head and 
shoulders. The groom wore a 
neat fitting suit of plain, dark 
material, white kid gloves, a 
secretary’ collar, and neat tie. 
Neither of them wore jew- 
elry.” 

“The following were guests 
from abroad: Capt. A. B: Fitch 
and wife, Al Grimes and Miss 
Docia Smith from Terre 
Haute; Mr. Hereford and wife 
from Portsmouth, Ohio; Miss 
Meda Mack from Summit 

Grove, and Mr. Miller of 
Towa.” 
Wedding Gifts 

It was the custom in those 
days to list the wedding pres- 
ents and their donors: silver 
butter dish and knife, R. T. 


Wishard and J. C. Crane; ele- 
gant toilette set, Meda Mack 
and Anna Walker of Summit 
Grove; oil painting, Mrs. J. L. 
Pringle; hand-painted fan and 
handkerchief, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitch; elegant copy of “Gems 
of English Song,” J. L. Prin- 
gle; pair elegant vases, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hereford; silver 
butter dish, Bell Anderson 
and Maggie McDougal; wine 
set, Miss Lou Grimes; dia- 
mond cuff buttons and breast 
pin, Al Grimes; lace bed set, 
White family; set of silver 
teaspoons by mail, an un- 
known; set silver tablespoons, 
R. Allen; set silver teaspons, 
George A. Crabb and wife; 
the bridal cake, Mrs. H. B. 


Coramunity 


he 
t 
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Dudley; pair towels, Docia 
Smith; silver card receiver, 
A. L. Whitcomb and wife; 
pair towels, Rachel Car- 
penter, and last, but not 
least, a handsome berry dish 
from the Union Church choir.” 

An obituary was next of one 
of the bride’s friends, ‘‘Wilhel- 
mine Anstead, born Feb. 8, 
1857 in Guelp, Canada; died 
March 15, 1885, Clinton, Ind.’ 

Another obituary was for 
George S. Borgman, twin 
brother of John, who died at 
the home of his parents, the 
Frank J. Borgmans on South 
High Street on March 28, 1885. 

One clipping told of the 
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death at Summit Grove of 
Cephas Mack, former resident 
of Clinton, once proprietor of 
the Clinton Hotel. He was 
born in Deerfield, Mass, in 
1810, and lived to be over 
three score and ten. He came 


west in early life, locating 
near Worthington, Ind. and 
from there to Helt’s Prairie. 
Here he married Zirilda Jor- 
dan and fathered a large fam- 
ily. 

Not all Lizzie’s friends died. 

| Some married and she clipped 
and pasted those notices in 
her scrapbook. “Mr. Florence 
E. White married Mrs. Mary 
Crabb at the residence of 
W. G. Crab. The infair din- 
ner was served at the home of 
the groom’s father, Anderson 
White, who had lived about 
three miles north of Ciinton 
for over sixty years.’ 

“Mr. H. E. Hurford married 
Miss Blanche M. Grimes, 
youngest daughter of the late 

‘Grimes. at the All Sants’ 
| Episcopal Church. Their at- 
i tendants were Frank Kinsey 
| of Cincinnati and the bride’s 
sister Stella M. Grimes.” 


` Quite a bit of local geneal- 
| scrapbook. I learned that Na- 
omi Wright, born 1816, in 
Canandague, Ontario county, 
New York, came to Indiana 
with her father in 1819. She 
married Elijah Johnson in 
1832 and he died in 1837. One 
year later she married Aquil- 
| la Nebeker who died in 1880, 


ee 


ogy is to be found in Lizzie’s | 


| and she died one year later, 
both aged 65. A native of Dela- 
ware, Mr. Negeker moved to 
Clinton in 1837. 
Lieut. Thomas H. Allen kept 
a grocery store at the corner 
of Main and Vine streets in 
Clinton. He was born in Ohio 
in 1820, came to Clinton and 
was adopted by Anderso 
White and grew up as a mem- 
ber of that family. In 1855 he 
married Miss Louisa White 
and settled in Clinton in 1859. 
During the Civil War he en- 
listed in the 23rd Indiana In- 
fantry and was promoted t3 
lieutenant. His second wife, 
Mariah L. Allen, died in 1874, 
leaving him with six children. 
Thomas died in 1897. 
Grimes Family Tree 


The Grimes family tree was 
explained in an obituary. 
James Grimes married Mary 
A. Tobin in 1835 in Pittsburgh. 
They moved to Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and had ten children. 

| Miss Zella lived in Clinton. 
; Amelia Grimes Fitch and 
| George lived in Terre Haute. 

George R. Grimes, his wife 
Elizabeth and their children, 
Mary Louise, Allen and 
George Rollin lived at Sixth 
and Washington streets. The 
last-named Rollin Grimes 

i married in 1915, Miss Eliza- 


beth Carey of New York, a | 
well-known talented bailroom 

interpretive danseuse, suc- 

cessfully engaged in furnish- 

ing programs for social en- 

tertainments, 

Rollin was well remem- 
bered for his beautiful tenor 
voice when he sang for a 
number of years in the vested | 
choir at St. Stephen’s Episco- | 
pal church. For several years | 
before his marriage he had 
been doing opera work and 
just concluded a successful 


| 
i 
| 
l 
! 


season as the leading 
opposite Eva Tanguay in ‘The 
Girl Who Smiles.” 

From the Golden Wedding 
announcement of James An- 
derson White and his wife nee 
Martha Elder, more local 
history was learned. James A. 
White was born in 1806, near 
Knoxville, Tenn. At the age of 
ten his parents brought him 
to Fountain County, Indiana, 
where he became an Indiana 
pioneer farmer and met his 
future wife at a country 


man | dance. 


born in Pennsylvania in 1812, 
and her parents brought her 
to Butler County, Ohio when 
she was two years old. Twelve 
years later the family re- 
moved to Fountain County, 
Ind., where she was married 
in 1831. They had six sons 
and one daughter. 

Old clipping scrapbooks, 
diaries, day books, letters, 
etc. are the most valuable 
source of local history and 
genealogy. The writer is al- 


ways interested in reading ; cal Museum if there is no one 
them, copying them, or ac- | left in a family to cherish 
quiring them for the Hisrori- 


them and preserve them. 


eee 


Martha Elder was | 
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Among the first of the pio- 
neer mills were the “band 
mills.” The plan was cheap. 
Horse power consisted of a 
large upright shaft, some ten 
or twelve feet in height, with 
some eight or 
ten long arms 
let into the 


into the wonderful mechanism 
known as the self-binder; and 
the tramping of the cattle, and 
the thud, thud of the flail 
yielded to the steam engine 
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main shaft and | 


extending out and the hum of the gigantic 


W ith | d T | Da ys i Tahing machine of the 
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_ Pioneers were destitute of many of the conveniences of life, and of some 
things that are now considered necessities; but they patiently endured their lot and 
hopefully looked forward to better. They had plenty to wear as protection against 
weather, and an abundance of wholesome food. They sat down to a rude table to 
eat from tin or pewter dishes — meat furnished by hunter’s skill — bread made 
from corn or wheat of their own raising. The settler brought with him a keen axe, 
which was indispensable, and an equally necessary knife. 

The most rude and primitive method of manufacturing meal was by the use 
of the grater. A plate of tin was pierced with many holes, so that one side was very 
rough. The tin was made oval, and then nailed to a board. An ear of corn was 
rubbed hard on this grater whereby the meal was forced through the holes, and 
fell down into a vessel below. 

An improvement on this was the hand mill. The stones were smaller than 
those of the band mill, and were propelked by man or woman power. A hole was 
made in the upper stone, and a staff of wood was put in it, and the other end of 
the staff was put through a hole in a plank above, so that the hole is free to act. 
One or two persons take hold of this staff and turn the upper stone as rapidly as 
possible. An eye was made in the upper stone, through which the corn was put into 
the mill, instead of a hopper. 

A mortar, wherein corn was beaten into meal, was made out of a large 
round log three or four feet long. One end was cut or burnt out so as to hold a 
peck of corn, more or less, according to circumstances. This mortar was set one 
end on the ground, and the other up, to hold the corn. A sweep was prepared over 
the mortar so that the spring of the pole raised the piston, and the hands at it force 
it so hard down on the corn that after much beating meal was manufactured. 
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arms on the up- | 
per side at the 
end, into which 
wooden pins 
were driven. 
This was called 
the “big wheel” and was about 
twenty feet in diameter. The 
rawhide belt or tug was made 
of skins taken off of beef 
cattle, which were cut into 
strips three inches in width; 
these were twisted into a 
round cord or tug, which was 
long enough to encircle the cir- 
cumference of the big wheel. 
There it was held in place 
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by the wooden pins, then to ! 


cross and pass under a shed 
to run around a drum, or 
what was called a “trunnel 
head,” which was attached to 
the grinding apparatus. The 
horses or oxen were hitched 
to the arms by means of raw 
hide tugs. Then walking in a 
circle, the machinery would 
be set in motion. To grind 12 
bushels of corn was consid- 
ered a good day’s work on a 
band mill. 
Harvesting Slow 

The pioneer turned the sod 
with an old wooden mould- 
board plow and gathered the 
harvest with the reap-hook. 
The threshing was as slow 
and laborious as the reaping, 
the process being by tramping 
out the grain by the use of 
cattle or beating it from the 
straw with a flail. 

Seventy-five years later, the 


A | 


’ 


old mould-board gave way to . 


the elegant sulky plow; the 
reap-hook was transformed 
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been told about the early pio- 
neers. For example, the story 
of the backwoodsman and 
hunter who decided to go out 
one morning before breakfast 
and bring in a deer as his 
numerous family had been 
without fresh meat for a few 
days. He had been in the tim- 
ber but a short time when 
he brought down a fine buck. 
Throwing him across his 
shoulder, he had proceeded 
but a short distance when a 
large black bear jumped up 
before him, and with the 
crack of his rifle the bear bit 
the dust. He placed the huge 
carcass on the other shoulder 
and proceeded homeward. 
Breakfast was waiting. and he 
dumped the bear upon the 
floor and sat down to the table 
with his family. His wife 
asked him if he proposed to 
eat his meal with that dcer 
upon his back. He apologized 
by saying, that he felt so light 
after dropping the bear, that 
he had entirely forgotten 
about the lesser incumbrance 
on the other shoulder! So 
much for pioneer strength! 

The story was told of one 
reckless pionecr of great 
strength who swam the Wa- 
bash River. banks full. with a 
plow on his back! Another 
early settler, so the story 
goes, lost his hat and there- 
after went bareheaded for a : 
period of time equal! to that he 
supposed his hat would have i; 
lasted! 


In 1816 an early settler vaid 
25 cents a pound for bacon. 
Upon being questioned as to 
why he would do so when the 
woods were full of game. he 


replied that ‘he wanted some-, 


thing greasy.” 

One early pioneer in 1817 en- 
tered 160 acres of land for 
each of his children. When his 
son- came out in an Old Vir- 
sinia wagon drawn by six 
horses. he found an old Indian 
with his squaw and three chil- 
dren occupying an elm-bark 
camp on his tract of land. He 
traded a quart of whiskey and 
a half-side of bacon for the 
camp, and the Indian left. The 
settler used the old bark tent 
for a kitchen. set uo a canvas 
tent near the covered wagon 
for sleeping quarters, 
here they lived until after 
their crop had been planted 
and the log cabin completed. 

Eight yards was considered 
ample to put in one dress. 
usually made plain with four 
widths in the skirt and two 
front ones 
waist was made verv short, 
and across the shoulders be- 
hind was a draw-string. 
Sleeves were large, tapered 
from shoulder to wrist, with 
bows and ribbons when possi- 
ble, but little jewelry. The tow 
dress was superseded by the 
cotton gown. Instead of a lace 
collar. a copperas-colored 
neckerchief was worn. For 
cold weather the women made 
dresses of “linsey-woolsey”’— 
chain of cotton and filling of 
wool. Men and boys wore 
jeans and light-weight shirts. 
Both sexes wore moccasins in 
dry weather, and made their 
own crude shoes of leather. 
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Tells oF Whig Campaign 


per, “Old Hickory.” 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
Back in 1840, there was published in Springfield, IN., 


a very small newspa- 


On the masthead of each four-page edition was an engrav- 


ing of Andrew Jackson posed before a draped American Flag, and the words: 


“I take the responsibility.” 


Printed by Walters & Weber and edited by “Several Democratic Citizens,” 
this little paper cost 25 cents per copy “from the of June 15 until Nov. 1,” and 
was obviously only printed for the presidential election campaign. 

If my readers will recall their history lessons, they will remember that 1840 
was the year Jackson and other Democratic leaders backed Van Buren for re- 
election and put up a strong fight in behalf of the party. Most unjustly, how- 
ever, Van Buren was blamed for the hard times which prevailed throughout his 


term. 
of voters. 


The manager of the Whig 
party looked around for a 
candidate who would please 
the common people. They 
turned aside 
from Henry 
Clay, the 
founder of the 
party. They 
preferred 
someone whose 
views were less 
well known, be- 
lieving that 
such a candi- 
date would sat- 
isfy more 
groups of vot- 
ers. Whig lead- 
ers wanted a Westerner in or- 
der to attract the farm vote. 
A military hero, they knew, 
always appeals to the voters. 
In Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison of Ohio they found just 
the candidate they wanted. 
His political opinions were 
hazy, and for this reason he 
would not offend any impor- 
tant group of voters. 

Harison had beaten the In- 
dians at Tippecanoe in 1811 
and had served with honor in 
the War of 1812. To catch 
Southern votes, the Whigs 
nominated John Tyler of Vir- 
ginia for Vice President. Tyler 
was a States’-rights man, an 
antitank man, and a low- 
tariff man. His only bond 
with the Whigs was his hatred 
for Jackson. This fact did not į 
worry the Whig leaders. The 
vice presidency was not a po- 
sition of power. They had no 
idea Tyler would ever become 
President. 

Nicholas Biddle, who 
thought a Whig victory would 
mean recharter of the Bank 
of the United States, advised 


z 
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His peace-loving foreign policy also cost him popularity with some groups 
In addition, Whig newspapers constantly pictured him as a wealthy 
man with snobbish habits. 


t For example, he was said to eat with gold spoons, 
dress himself before costly French mirrors and put cologne on his whiskers. 


the whig managers: “Let mm 
(Harrison) say not one single 
word about his principles or 
his creed — let him say nothing 
ING — promise nothing. Let 
no committee, no convention, 
no town meeting ever extract 
from him a single word about 
what he thinks now or will do 
hereafter.” This advice was 
followed. The Whig leaders 
did not prepare a party plat- 
form. Catch phrases such 88 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
“Harrison, two dollars a day, 
and roast beef,” and “Van, 
Van, is a used-up man” were 
more useful than a platform. 
Clay’s friends were greatly 
disappointed that he had not 
been nominated. One of them 
said sneeringly that old Gen- 
eral Harrison, if given a pen- 
sion and a barrel of hard 
cider, would be content to re- 
tire to a log cabin. A Demo- 
cratic newspaper dubbed Har- 
rison the ‘“log-cabin candi- 
date.” The Whigs thereupon 
turned the tables on the 
Democrats. They boasted that 
their candidate was a man 
of the people and they pre- 
tended that he lived in a log 
cabin. (Actually Harrison 
came from a well-to-do fam- 
ily and was a man of con- 
siderable means, while Van 
Buren had been born poor.) 
At every political meeting 


the Whigs displayed a log 


cabin, a jug of cider, and a 
f coonskin cap to show their 
candidate's love of the simple 
life. They treated those who 


_came to the meetings from 


barrels of hard cider. “Oh, 
know ye the farmer of Tippe- 
canoe?” sang the crowds. 
“Let Van from his coolers 
of silver drink wine, 
And lounge on his cush- 
ioned settee. 


i 


Our man on ns vucseye 
bench can recline, 

eae with hard cider is 
he. 

The iron-armed soldier, the 

true hearted soldier, 

the gallant old soldier of 

Tippecanoe!” 

The Whigs put on the joltiest 
election campaign America 
has ever had. “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too” won by a huge 
majority. The Whigs also 
gained control of Congress. 
The people seemed to forget 
that the Whig party was sup- 
ported by the rich and well- 


born, the Eastern ‘‘money 
power” which they hated. 
Their old leader, Jackson, 


had done what he could to 

help Van Buren. He felt that. | 
Van Buren’s defeat was the 

defeat of Jacksonianism. 

Most of the space in this 
tattered little newspaper, 
printed 130 years ago, was 
taken up with an official 
document of government ex- ! 
penditures for the previous 
fifteen years (1824-1839). Ac- 
cording to the editors, ‘‘This 
document is a clincher on the 
Whigs, who are circulating 
the vilest falsehoods concern- 
ing the extravagance of the 
Van Buren administration. | 
We hope every Democrat will | 
preserve this paper to refute 
the unfounded statements of 
the Federal Abolition Party.” 

The new Liberty party, : 
dedicated to the abolition of 
slavery, appeared in 1840, but 
obtained only 7,000 popular 
votes. It grew rapidly and 
eventually split the Whig 
party into fragments. 

Just one month after his in- , 
auguration, President Harri- | 
son died, and for the first time | 
in our history a Vice Presi- 
dent stepped into the vacancy. 


Described by his enemies as 
a Democrat in Whig’s cloth- 
ing, President Tyler rejected 
most Whig policies and point- 
ed out the great weakness of 
a party whose unity was 
based ‘on opposition rather 
than agreement on basic prin- 
ciples. 

So goes politics and politi- 
clans, and isn't it amazing 
how often history repeats it- 
self when people will not learn 
from past mistakes? 


Many 


Old Recipes Hint 
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Of Magic Charms, Cures 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


I collect recipes, or old receipts as they were called in early days. Some are for 
food, some are for medicine, some are for house-keeping, and 1’m darned if I know 
what some are for! For example, “A cup of vervain and some dill, hinders witches 


from their will.” 


And then there’s the one called “Simple Pain Cure” which I haven't tried and 
don’t intend to. “Take an arrowhead or a rod of metal and say these words: 

Come out worm with nine little worms, out from the marrow into the bone, 
from the bone into the flesh, from the flesh into the skin, from the skin into this 


arrow.” 


In this same curious collection was this magic charm: “Each night of nine, 
take ye a mutton bone, and as you take it, pierce it in a spot as yet unpierced, say- 
ing, “Tis not this bone I mean to stick, but my love’s heart 1 mean to prick. Wish- 
ing him neither rest nor sleep, until he comes to me to speak.” 


And if that doesn’t do the 
job, try this one: “Take the 
garter of your love as he 
sleeps, knot it with your own 
and say what follows: ‘Three 
times this knot I tie secure; 
Firm is the knot, Firm his 
love endure.’ ” 


And the final bit of non- 
sense: “If so be a toad be laid, 
In a sheepskin newly flayd, 
And that tied to man ’t will 
sever, Him and his affections 
ever.” 


An 1865 recipe for Raspberry 
Vinegar calls f 

for three or 
four quarts of 
r a s pberries. 
Put them in a 
stone crock 
and cover 
them with 
vinegar. Let 
them stand 24 
hours. Then 
strain juice 
through a jel- 
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ly bagand CLARK 
pour it onto 
fresh berries, letting this 


stand another day. Repeat 
this process until you have 
the quantity you desire. Add 
to each pint of juice, one 
pound of sugar. Put into a 
preserving kettle and allow to 
heat sufficiently to melt the 
sugar. When it is cold, put 
into bottles. It will keep for 
several years. (Around our 
house, I could guarantee that 
it would not be used at all!) 
In 1862 you could try this 
recipe for Ginger Snaps. One 
cup of molasses, one-half cup 
of sugar, one-half cup butter, 
one cup warm water, the 
butter melted in it. A small 
teaspoon of saleratus dis- 
solved in water, and two 
tablespoons of ginger. The 
dough should he stiff. Roll 
it thin, cut. into cakes, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 
Have you ever tried your 
hand at making Wigs? The 
ingredients called for one-half 
pound butter, one-half pound 
sugar, six eggs, one pint milk, 
two pounds flour and one-half 
teaspoonful of yeast. Let them 


rise and bake them in cups. 

Steamboat Pudding could be 
made in two different ways. 
Method one called for one 
cup sugar, two cups flour, 
one-half cup milk, two eggs 
and one teaspoon butter. 
Method two increased the 
butter to one-half cup and 
added one teaspoon of baking 
powder. It was probably de- 
cided by whether you were 
going upstream or down- 
stream. 

Cornmeal Pudding took one 
pint corn meal scalded with 
one quart of boiling milk, 
one-half pint molasses, one- 
quarter pound of butter, 


warmed together and when 


‘cool beat six eggs and mix 


well. This was baked one and 
one-half hours. 

An unusual peanut brittle 
called for one quart of 
peanuts measured before 
shelling. Pound very fine. 
Then two cups granulated 
sugar melted without water. 
When melted, add peanuts at 
once and pour thin into a 
buttered dish. 

Cough Remedy 


Home-made Cough Candy 
was described in this manner: 
“An excellent cough candy is 
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made of slippery elm, flax 
seed and sugar. Soak a gill 
of whole flax seed in half a 
pint of boiling water. In 
another dish put a cup of 
broken bits of slippery elm, 
and cover this also with boil- 
ing water. Let these stand 
for two hours. Then strain 
them both through a muslin 
cloth into a sauce pan con- 
taining a pound and a half 


NOT hi J 


of granulated sugaf. Extract 
all the liquor you can, stir 
the sugar until it is melted, 
and then boil it until it turns 
to candy. Pour it out at once 
when it reaches this point 
onto greased papers. This is 
an old-fashioned rule. The 
candy is more palatable if 
the juice of two lemons is 
added to it after it has cooked 
for ten minutes.” 

To make your house plants 
grow you might try this old 
receipe: ‘dissolve in one pint 
of hot water, four ounces of 
sulphate or nitrate of am- 
monia, two ounces of nitrate 
of potash, one ounce of white 


Genealogical Tree Better 
With Ancestral Pruning 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Pride of ory is often a very respectable sentiment. Moreover, there is a 
certain implied modesty in it which we should not miss. It is as much to say, “I 
am of no great consequence myself; all that I am is due to my forbears.” 

| It is true that we sometimes carry an unfair reflection of people who are 


| dead, and so cannot rise to defend themselves. But it is never intended in that 


sense. I observe that those who indulge in this pride exercise the right of choice— 


sometimes, perhaps, the power of invention. They drop out of the account those 
lineal forbears who were of no great repute. 

The genealogical tree, like other trees, is all the better for a little pruning. It 
is also improved by some grafting in of scions from a better stock. Many ancestral 


! biographies are historical romances, more or less. But what of that? Journalistic 
embellishment has its place within certain limits. 


Pride of ancestry is a very respectable sentiment — respectable for its very | 


age, if nothing else. Burke said, “People will not look forward to posterity who 
_ never look backward to their ancestors.” But will it benefit posterity to keep a 
record of the black sheep in the flock, or to pass on in a faithful tradition all the 


family scandals? t 
Some family historians (usu- 

ally slef-appointed) believe 

there is a right to forget that 


Maiy people ry there 
is not much in this doctrine 


Many Australians, however, 


goes along with of heredity, as commonly| have had the same belief 
the duty to re- understood. It is often an| about our United States. They 
member. So impertinence, and a super-| assume that our country had 


great an author- 
ity as St. Paul 
maintains that 
right without 


'| stilion only partly false. The 


i| ancestry of Abraham Lincoln 


traced 
who 


carefully 
immigrant 


been 
the 


has 
from 


the same origin as theirs, and 
when you think about it, it is 
probably true that many of 
the original American settlers 
left their country for their 


fe apology, when | || settled at Hingham, Mass., 
|l he says, “For- early in the 17th century,} country’s good. Many writers 
< ; getting the iy i| and following it in its restless; have shown us that the vices 
mi 5 things that are r | migrations, down to Mon-| of colonial New England sug- 
VU behind, and i M | mouth County, N.J., across} gest that even that home. of 
Z t reaching forth porotny j. | into Pennsylvania, down into] the elect was not wholly 
is? O | unto the things CLARK the Valley of Virginia, a settled by ministers and dea- 
A i which are be- finally over the mountains!) cons. 
i; O fore.” And il was in the in- | into Kentucky. j At the very least it must 
æ% zZ terest of posterity that he re- There isn’t a thing in iti be true that those who were 
G nounced his ancient lineage. all that in the least accounts | comfortable and honored in 
A And there is the familiar |for Abraham Lincoln. His | ~ 
; | saying that “Blood will tell,” | biographers have never been | 
| but will it tell much that is | able to point to the ancestor the old world did not come | 
; worth knowing? It may in- | responsible for the gene which | to the new. “Not many great, 
| deed let out some family | made Ahraham Lincoln the | not many noble” were called | 
secrets that would be better | genius that he was to become | to the great adventure of | 


_ kept sub rosa. Like all gos- 
| sips, this tattling blood may 
find it extremely difficult to 
| keep within the bounds of 
| fact. 
In many family histories 
i we find the phrase, “He came 
| of: poor but honest parents.” 
| Why the but? It would be 
| more to the point to say, 
| “He came of rich but honest 


in later years. 
Questionable Ancestry 


Australia is the one country 
where pride of ancestry has 
the least place, and where 
it is not considered good form 
to inquire about one’s grand- 
father. Because Australia gol 
its start in the modern world, 
as a penal colony. 


emigration. The stream of 
immigration that poured 


this inference. 


Considering the respect ac- 
corded Holy Scripture in Pur- 


markable that there was any 


research work done on the 
subject of genealogy, for St. 
Paul had dismissed the sub- 


through Ellis Island bore out 


itan New England, it is re-. 


t 
| 
| 


ject with a flick of his left | 
| hand. In the Epistle to Titus | 
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had he not written (iii 9): 
“But avoid foolish questions, 
and genealogies, and conten- 
tions, and strivings about the 
law, for they are unprofitable 
and vain”? And in the First 
Epistle to Timothy (i 4) he 
had, in similar vein, admon- 
ished: “Neither give heed to 
fables and endless gen- 
ealogies, which minister ques- 
tions, rather than godly edify- 
ing which ‘is in faith.” But 
even though the Apostle 
equated genealogies with fool- 
ish questions, contentions, 


| and fables, the early chron- 


iclers of New England towns 


| gave careful attention to the 
cone that had settled them. 


During the paste century 
and a quarter, great numbers 
of family histories and gen- 
ealogies have been published 
to‘supplement the record of 
towns and. colleges. These 
have almost invariably been 
the result of some strong 
pérsona! enthusiasm, ob- 
livious of lavish expenditure 
of ‘time. Few families stay 
so consistently in one place 
and keep such adequate 
records that it is easy to 


trace their members through , 


many generations. The com- 
piler must either have the 
ability and leisure to do the 
work himself, or the funds to 
hire’'a professional to do it 
for him, ‘ 

The impetus to preserve the 
fecord of places and people 

s suffered from growth of 
population, ease of transpor- 
tation, and the speed with 
which cities swallow up ad- 


jacent communities, ob- 


literate Jandmarks and trans- 
form natural features of the 
landscape. As people leave 
land that had long belonged 
to them, move to cities, or 
work for great companies 
that transfer them from Min- 
nesota to California to Texas 
to New Jersey at the drop 
of a hat, the coherence of 
families becomes blurred. 
Moreover the ‘‘population ex- 
plosion’” makes the task of 
a family historian unenviable. 

Let this be a warning to 
anyone who céntemplates 
bringing up to date his family 
records, but also an invitation 
to become involved in a fas- 
cinating and worthwhile hob- 


| 


by which will keep his mind | 


active for the rest of his | 


days! 


| lump sugar. Keep it corked. 
Water house plants with one 
teaspoon of this solution to 
three quarts of warm water.” 
Finally, here is a ‘Mixed 
Recipe.” A June bride asked 
her husband to copy the radio 
recipe one morning. The hus- 
band did his best, but got 
two stations at once. One was 
broadcasting the morning ex- 
ercises, and the other the 
recipe. This is what he got: 
“Hands on hips, place one 
cup of flour on the shoulders, 
raise knee and depress toes 
and wash thoroughly in one- 
half cup of milk. In four 
counts raise and lower the 


legs and wash two hard boiled 
eggs in a sieve; repeat six 
times. Inhale one-half teas- 
poon of baking powder and 
one cup of flour. Breath 
naturally and exhale and sift. 
ATTENTION: Jump to a 
squatting position and bend 
white of egg backward and 
forward over head, and in 
four counts make a stiff 
dough that will stretch at the 
waist. Lie flat on the floor 
and roll into marble the size 
of a walnut. Hop to a stand- 
still and boil in water but 
do not boil in a gallop after- 
wards. In ten minutes re- 
move from fire and dry with 


a towel. Breath naturally and 
dress in warm flannels and 


serve with fish soup.” 


I repeat. I collect old, 
unusual recipes, so send them 


along please! - 


TIH. TRIBUNE-STAR. ~ 
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siny Booklet’ Provides 
Finger-Tip Information 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Knowing my interest in anything and everything readable, one of my read- 
| ers sent me a tiny booklet entitled: “Who’s Who and What’s What.” 

} _Described as “finger-tip information that everyone should know,” this book- 
i let is filled with brief biographical sketches of famous Americans. The most in- 
; aening sections and the bits of unusual information about every subject-imagin- 
' able. 

For example, did you know that “when cotton was prepared for the loom by 
hand it required one man an entire day to clean one pound. Eli Whitney, who 
was born in Massachusetts, taught school in Georgia, where he became interested 
in cotton, and after much experimenting he invented the cotton gin in 1793. One 
cotton gin will do the labor of five thousand men.” 

“Whoever finds a lost article has a Clear title to same against everyone else 

. except the owner, which means that the proprietor of the place where found 
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has no claim on same.” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” has 

been translated into more dif- 

ferent languages than any 

other book, with the excep- 

tion of the Bi- 

ble.” f 

i “Long Froe 

| the discovery of 

| glassware, bot- | 

i tles were made th 


į of leather.” hi 


| = 


Be ete 


The manufac- | l 
i 


i ture of soap, 
; ‘began in Lon- 
! don in 1524. 
i Iron melts at 
' 2,741 degrees, 
steel at 2,480, 
gold at 1,940, 
, lead at 621 and.tin at 550.” 
| “It'is said that there are 
! more than three thousand dif- 
‘ ferent languages.” 
i “A French mob destroyed 
| the first sewing machine, 
' which was made by Barthle- 
; my Thimmonnier in 1830 and 
+ was used in making uniforms 


Dorothy Clark 


| for the army. 
| But he persevered and ob- 
| tained a patent in the United 
! States in 1850, and today prac- 
| tically every American home | 
| finds the sewing machine in- ' 
dispensable. i 
“A salt mine at Williczka, | 
Galicia, has been in constant | 
operation for 600 years. Its‘ 
area is 200 by 500 miles and | 
it contains, a complete village | 
with streets and avenues, 
many of its inhabitants never 
coming to the surface for 
months. In Michigan and New 
York salt is obtained from 
welis, while a large part of 
the world’s supply is obtained 
by evaporating sea water: 
“Chinaware was first made 
at Dresden, Saxony, in 1706. 


“Wood when kept thoroughly 
dry has been known to last 
more than 1,100 years. 

“Sleeping cars were first 
used in 1858. They were in- 
vented by George Pullman. 

“Cyrus H. McCormack, who 
was born in Virginia in 1804, 
invented the harvester, which 
cuts, reaps, threshes and 
sacks grain at one operation. 

“The first locomotive engine 
was built in 1813 by Wm. Hed- 
ley, near New Castle, Eng- 
land. 4 

“The White House, the home | 
of the Presidents, is painted 
regularly every ten years. 

Helps Feed World 

“The cast-iron plow, which | 

has dene wanra then anv other 


Wood, of New York, who spent 
his entire fortune in estab- 
lishing his patent rights 
against infringers.” 

I learned that this little 
booklet must have been print- 
ed in 1919, because the biog- 
raphy of Tyrus R. Cobb ac- 
knowledged as the greatest 
player in the history of the 
game, was 33 years old. He 
captured all records for bat- 
ting, base-stealing and run- 


getting, and is the only ball 
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player who ever held the bat- 
ting championship for over ten 
years. His salary was said to 
be $17,000. a season. 

Jack Dempsey, world’s 
heavyweight champion, was 
born at Nanassa, Colorado, on 
June 23, 1895, and when only 
24 years of age won the cham- 
pionship by putting Jess Wil- 
lard to sleep in three rounds, 
although his opponent out- 
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‘weighed him by forty pounds. 

Other bits of interesting but 
useless information ` included 
the following: Originated in 
1884* as a parlor game, table 
tennis is stili going strong and 
increasing in popularity each 
year Now popular played out- 
doors also, table tennis (or as 
my generation called it. ping 
pong) was once @njoyed by 
wasp-waisted young ladies 


| 


with bouffant hairdos and dash- 
ing young men ın high collars. 
white flannel trousers and | 
wavy pompadour hair styles. : 


Times don't seem to change 


much. do they? 

in the days of eariy auto- 
mobling. there was a very 
simple system to follow in traf- 
fic. If it comes from the right 
pretend you're going to hit it. 
If it comes from the left dis- 
regard it. If it's in front pass 
it. and if it's behind — the 
heck with it. There was only 
one system simpler, the old 
army slogan of salute-if-it- 
moves and, whitewash-it-if-it 
doesn't 

Good advice to follow was 
given in this little poem: Nev- 


| 


er, never let your gun pointed 


be al anyone. That it may un- | era would have been compicte 
loaded be, matters not a scrap | without the following Five B's 
to me. | —Baldness, Bifocals, Baywin- 

And no booklet of the 1919 | dow. Bridgework and Bunions. 
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To Identify Farm Stock 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


In pioneer days livestock was allowed to run at large in the woods or prai- 
rie lands not yet taken up or at least not yet cultivated or fenced. The cows were 
safely turned out in the morning and usually returned at night in time for milk- 
ing, but doubtful ones wore a bell to guide the boys to her grazing in case she 
failed to return. The horses were usually trained to come when they were called, 
and the colts stay with their elders. The calves and yearlings were left to range 
freely until they might be wanted, and the hogs led a carefree life in the woods 
from the time they were turned out until they had fattened on the bountiful sup- 
ply of mast. 

Horses and cows as well as oxen were so well known that there was little 
chance of a dispute as to ownership, but no one knew his own hogs, and while 
there was some marking of beef cattle practiced, the registration of an owner's 
mark in the county recorder’s office was usually for the identification of his 
swine. 

These marks were on either or both ears and consisted of “slits, slants, 
slopes, squares, forks, bits and holes” in certain locations designated in the mark 
as recorded. A slit was a short cut of the knife in either ear and in the end or 
the upper or lower edge. A slant was cut off the end of either ear, but taking 
more off one edge than the other. A Slope was a long, curved cut beginning 
well back of the end and ending at the tip of the ear. A square was a small 
square cut out of the upper or lower edge of either ear. A fork, sometimes 
termed a “swollow fork,” was a triangular cut taken out of ether top or bottom 
edge or ndented nto the end of ether ear, A hole was a crcular cut out of either 
ear, usually near the tip. Slits, bits, forks and squares might also be doubled in 
one or both ears. 

About 250 of these ear- ~ 
marks were recorded in the 
county and some of the 
names of the owners seem 
surprising un- 
til, we realize j 
that nearly 
three - quarters 
of a century 
‘was to pass be- |i 
fore the prac- jw 
tice of letting |i} 
livestock, li i 
horses, cow s WPa 
and hogs, to 
run freely in 
the streets of 
Terre Haute Dorothy Clark 

| was finally 

stopped by a city ordinance. 
aoe AS ean Caney w 

ose recorded as his mark for . 7 ; 
animals “an underbit in each Unity Affairs F 
ear.” Curtis Gilbert, who lived 
on Ohio at First street at that 
time, used “an upper slant of 
the right ear,” but evidently, 
having sold his stock, relin- aed 
quished this mark in 1822 and REFZENC™ 
recorded the same day “a slit Aa ATE 
in the end of the left ear.” pO NOT C 

Mark Sold with Animal 

Such relinquishments were 
not uncommon, being caused 
by ae. eae of rena eae é 
stoc another who over beta 
the mark, but occasionally it i TAI TY enn: eA SORES : 
is apparent that some new Fits et pii Mhe & Vedewe P miat p$ 
filing, of a En similar ee ee IEDIARA 
mi ave been the real rea- a Te. ike 
Ea for the change. TERRE HAUTE, 
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Old Boy) Reunion Drew. 
Former Residents to Citys 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


In connection with Vigo County Fair week in August, 1904, it was decided 
to have the long-planned-for Old Boys’ Reunion. Letters were sent out by the 
planning committee to all those whose whereabouts were known,and enthusiasm 
ran high and the communication spread by every means. 

There was really no connection between the two events, the fair and the re- 
union, except those wearing official badges as being Old Boys or Old Girls 
would be admitted to the fair free of charge. Like Topsy, the whole affair “jest 
growed” and soon the whole countryside turned out to come to Terre Haute and 
see all the big doings! 

It was estimated that one one day alone over 2,000 Old Boys were touring 
the sights in the city. The arrival of all trains brought more people, and the 
interurban! cars, running on half-hour schedules, brought hundreds of pleasure 
seekers to town. 

The Chicago delegation was the largest and reputed to be the “jolliest.” 
They came on a special train with sleeping accomodations while they stayed here. 
The Omaha, Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis and San Francisco delegations 
numbered 10 to 30 each. 

Old friends met who had 
not seen each other in years. 


Many had not been here since 
Civil War days, while others 
had been away 
only 20 or 30 mm 
years. Some of 
the men report- 
ed that it took 
them a good | 
hour to walk |i 
one block 
d o w ntown be- 
cause they had 
to stop so fre- 
quently to 
shake hands 
and greet old Dorothy Clark 
friends. 


Everyone was supposed to 
register at the old “Gazette” 
building on South Fifth Street 
and receive their bedges and 
programs, ete. There were 
band concerts, barbecues, 
watermelon socials, dances 
and receptions by fraternal 
lodges, etc., horse races, pa- 
rades, speeches, Civil War 
veteran reunions, special 
street “illuminations” and 
decorations, and perfect 
weather prevailed. 


On Wednesday of the big 
week there was a big parade 
on Governor’s Day. Parade 
Marshal C. R. Hunter ap- 
pointed the following aides for 
the event: Daniel E. Reagin, 
W. O. Patton, Dr. W. H. Rob- 
erts, Will O. Hunter, Hubert 
Hanna, Frank Ball, Sheldon 


Anderson, Jack Paddock, | 


Frank Ryan, Max Ehrmann, 
Colonel Jesse Robertson, A. L. 
Pfau, Charles Abbott. W. H. 
Soale, Will Cox, Will Penn, 
James Soules, Edward Pugh, 
T. H. Miller, Charles Flem- 


ing, Thomas J. Dailey, George 
W. Daniels, Gus Conzman, 
Levi Hammerly, J. N. Hick- 
man, H. Stees, Edgar Miller, 
Herber Royse, T. Gibson 
Beggs, J. A. Nesbit, Charles 
Blake, Charles Mewhinney, 
Charles T. Nehf, Louis Katz- 
enbach, Milton Herz and W. 
H. Albrecht. 

Carriages containing Mayor 
Steeg, Mayor-Elect Bidaman, 
City Clerk Buckingham, City 
Attorney Foley, Superintend- 
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ent of Police Lyons, Chief of 
Fire Department Daugherty 
and members of the City 
Council, were included in the 
line of march. This was the 
longest and finest ever held 
in Terre Haute. 

On Thursday Jos. G. Cannon 
arrived to help with the 


speech-making and the dedi- 
cation of the monument to the 
unknown dead of Highland 
Lawn Cemetery. 

John D. Bell was chairman 
of the committee which 
marked the old points of inter- 
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est in the city. One hundred 
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and fourteen of them were 
designated, but of course, 


| 


there were some omissions. ` 


(NOTE: these will be listed 
in next Sunday’s column.) 

In 1904 Terre Haute had 
many new points of interest, 
and residents were urged to 
point out the following to 
their visiting guests. The Poly- 
technic, the State Normal, the 
High School and some district 
schools, and St. Mary’s also. 

The new churches, notably 
St. Benedict’s, Centenary, 
First Congregational, First 
Methodist, were open for in- 
spection. The wholesale and 
retail stores were not to be 
missed. 

“Tell the old fellows that 
Hulman & Co.’s great store, 
the finest wholesale grocery 
in the west, is on the site of 
Dave Phillips’ “Pig and 
Whistle” saloon. Take them to 


the hotels. Practically all of. 


them have been rebuilt or re- 
modeled within the past 15 
years. Don’t miss the parks 
or the stock farms.” 

Mr. Bell urged the Old Boys 
to ‘‘visit the new Fairbanks 
library, new building. Let 
them have good views of the 
Union station and its beautiful 


park and of the Big Four sta- | 
.tion. Don’t forget the new 


| river bridge now in course of 


construction.” 

“By all means take your 
guests to the factories, glass, 
iron, paper, brick, enameled 
ware, car works, etc. They 
will be interested in the big- 
gest brewery in the state and 
the biggest distilleries in the 


| world. Take them to the race 


track where Axtell made his | 


record and many world’s rec- 
ords have since been made. 
Show them the Grand and 
other places of amusement. 
Show them our new office 
buildings and flats now in 
course of construction.” 

“Do not forget to show them 
our new banks and old ones 
remodeled. The Old Boys will 
not recognize any of them, so 
great have been the changes. 
Show them our hospitals, or- 
phan homes, free dispensary, 
Social Settlement and other 
benevolences. These are a few 
of the new points of interest 
to show our guests. There are 


| Many others that will occur to 


you.’ ’ 


The Old Boys offered a prize 
for the best poem appropriate 
to the occasion, and some of 
the entries were quite good. 
To the tune of the ‘Old Oaken 
Bucket,” were these words: 
“There is ‘‘Strawberry Hill,” 

where as boys we went 
sledding. 


And the lot where the ‘‘Awk- 


wards” and “Blues” played 
baseball; 
The old Walnut Grove where 
without fear of meddling, 
We could gather up nuts and 
hear mocking birds call! 
We remember the spot where 
we used to go swimming, 
And the place where the fish- 
ing was always the best; 
The logs in the river, where, 
with no troubles dimming 
The pleasures of youth, we 
oft sat down to rest, 

The old canal basin—we knew 
every place in, 

That old canal basin where 
bull-heads bit best!” 


| 
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Antique Collecting Has 

Irj A -: GLARE : 
Become’a Favorite Hobby 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


There’s something mystic about antiques. It’s more than intrinsic value or 
beauty or age. An object that has been owned and cherished by other human be- 
ings for centuries develops a personalit y of its own that reaches out to you. It’s 
like an old friend. 

Antiques have character — a sense of history. Take, for instance, a book 
rack. You wonder where it’s been — who owned it — what books it’s held — who 
polished it faithfully. An English butler? A Massachusetts poet? An Ohio school 
teacher? A Hoosier bride? 

Antiques cause their owners to peruse the dictionaries and encylopedias for 
more information. For example, what is the difference between the wooden con- 
tainers called noggins, piggins, and firkins? The noggin has a handle like a cup. 
The piggin has a stave, and is used as a dipper. The firkin is for storage. 

Interesting but rather elusive items to collect are barber’s bottles, those quite 
ornate containers for hair tonics, bay rum, and lotion which ornamented the 
shelves of the well-equipped barber shop in the Eighties and on into the Gay 
Nineties. 


There is no collection quite 
so attractive as a well ar- 
ranged group of these bottles 
showing the full glory of their 
bright colors and handsome 
decorations. 

These bottles make a most 
colorful and in- 
teresting dis- 
play, and they 
never fail to at- 
tract attention 
and questions. 

Many people 
collect perfume jf 
bottles. Many {ili 
also collect de- | 
canters and the 
flasks and odd 
bottles of early 
days. But it is 
surprising how 
few even know just what these 
are. When seeing them for 
the first time, many will ex- 
claim, “But what are they? 
Are they vases? 

Barber’s bottles come in 
many odd shapes, but all have 
the long neck. Some have a 
little bulge in the neck, thus 
facilitating work as the bar- 
ber grasped the bottle and 
shook its contents over his 
customer’s head. In those 
days it was mandatory that 
every customer leave the shop 
smelling highly perfumed 
and advertising to everyone he 
met that he had a fresh hair- 
cut or shave. 

For a bright, pretty item 
to collect, one not too expen- 
sive, scarce enough to be in- 
teresting in the collecting, 
and one certainly intimately 
connected with a common 
enough phase of American 
life, let me recommend bar- 


CLARK 


another delightful category 
of glass to collect. 

Someone has said. “That’s 
what I don’t like about an- 
tiques. Everything’s so old!” 
Well, today’s collectors have 
found to their sorrow that 
many so-called antiques are 
not old but clever reproduc- 
tions that have been skillfully 
aged to fool the unwary. 
When in doubt it’s best to 
beware. 


Etageres, or Victorian what- 
nots, were designed for the 
display of curios or bric-a- 
brae and no Victorian parlor 
was considered properly fur- 
nished without one. They 
were most frequently of wal- 
nut or cherry wood, but many 
were of brass with shelves 
inlaid with marble or onyx. 
Those who are lucky enough 
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to have curio cabinets can 
keep such antique clutter be- 
hind glass doors and not have 
to dust so often. 

When in doubt as to the an- 
tiquity of a piece of cut glass, 
one must remember that a lot 
of cut glass does not date 
hack very far. Some pressed 
glass was made in imitation 
of the more expensive cut 
variety, and this also is con- 
fusing to the novice collector. 

By running your fingers 
over the outside cut-pattern 
of the glass article, you will 
be able to feel the sharper 
difference between it and 
pressed-cut copies. Because 
the human hand is not as ac- 
curate as a machine, there 
will be tiny imperfections in 
the pattern. If the pattern is 
too exact i tis a tell-tale sign 
that the glass was machine 
cut. 

Buy whichever you like, 
but know the difference and 
don’t pay the higher cut 
glass price for the less ex- 
pensive pressed-cut variety 
out of ignorance. 

If old cloudy glass does not 
respond to washing in hot 
soap suds. there are other 
methods to bring back the 
original appearance. First, try 


a 


men od oe. 

Silver Glass Popular 1 
Silver glass, a curicus Vic- 
torian novelty, was intro- 
duced in American homes in 
the 1850s and enjoyed great 
popularity in its day. It was 
made in two layers. The clear 
glass was blown first, then 
nitrate of silver was blown 
into the hollow space be- 
tween the layers through a 
hole in the base which was 
then sealed. Being very light 
weight objects they were usu- 
ally filled with fine sand or 
grain of some kind, such as 
wheat, so they would be less 
apt to be tipped over. Many 
silver glass items were used 
as vases for dried grasses and 
flower arrangements in Victo- 
rian homes and are presently 
enjoying a revival. These are 
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a strong alkaline solution of 
soda left standing in the con- 
tainer for a week. After wash- 
ing ihis out with warm soap 
suds and there is no change, 
fili it with vinegar and repeal 
the process. Also try a strong, 
hot, soap solution in water 
and several spoonfuls of small 
steel (not lead) shot. Shake 
the container vigorously. 
Gross’ book, “Housewives’ 
Guide to Antiques.” advises 
that “if the glass is for dis- 
play rather than for use, the 
frosted appearance may be ! 
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rendered almost clear by the 
application of ordinary min- 
eral oil or Canada balsam, 
which is applied by the use 
of cotton batting on the end 
of a bent wire. ... Some 
glass will not respond to any 
method and is referred to as 
“sick glass” and must be dis- 
carded.” 
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Drive Underway to Save 
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Records 


‘German-American 


“* By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Deep concern has been expressed for all scholars in the field of German- 
American literary and cultural studies over the fate of valuable research materials 
which are likely to be lost forever unless immediate steps are taken for their pres- 
ervation. ae 

With the generous support of the Max Kade Foundation, New York, there has 
now been established‘ at the University of Kansas a German-American Document 
And Research Center, to collect and preserve German-American literary and cul- 
tural material, particularly from the midwestern region of this country. 

The original suggestion for such a center was made in the Bibliography “Of 
German Culture In America To 1940,” compiled by Professors Henry A. Pochman 
and Arthur R. Schultz, and itself a record of earlier work in the field. 

Researchers in German-American studies have found that libraries, German- 
American clubs, religious organizations, and individuals are frequently unable or 
unwilling to preserve and to house materials which are not of priority importance 
to their collections. Some of the libraries with the best holdings in this field of 
interest, in fact, are prevented by lack of funds from cataloguing and organizing 


| 


- particular, 


their collections sọ, as to make them adequately accessible. 


At the same time, interest 
in German-American studies 
has increased steadily: the 
large number of dissertations . 
in -this field 
presently in ili 
progress was 
mentioned at a 
recent meeting 
of the Modern 
Language Asso- | 
ciation of Amer- 
ica. | 

Rec ognizing 
the danger that 
many important 
German-Ameri- 
can publications 
may be lost if 
action is not taken, the Max 
Kade Research Center in co- 
operation with other organiza- 
tions is endeavoring to procure 
such materials and to provide 
adequate services for housing, 
cataloguing and making them 
accessible to scholars through 
the facilities of the recently 
opened Kenneth Spencer Re- 
search Library at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 

It is hoped that owners of 
German-American books, 
manuscripts, magazines, 
newspapers „annuals, calen- 
dars,, ete., will be willing to 
present them to the center, or 
àf- necessary to sell them. In 
libraries, histo- 
rical societies, German-Amer- 
ican clubs and other groups 
which- for lack of space, or 
because of other priorities, 
wish to dispose of their Ger- 
man-American material, are 
encouraged to turn them over 
to the Max Kade Research 
Center. Although their funds 
are limited, they would be 
glad to pay packing and ship- 
ping expenses, ‘ 
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Several Papers 


In 1880 Beckwith stated in 
his history of Vigo and 
Parke counties that at that 
time there were eight news- 
papers in Terre Haute, three 
of which were dailies; two of 
these also published weekly 
editions; four were weekly 
papers; one was issued as 
a monthly, and one was print- 
ed in German for the many 


‘German language speaking ® 
= Luken, 


citizens of the community. 


a Se ee 
In addition to the one focal 


German language paper, 
several other German news- 
papers were printed here for 
distribution in other cities and 
to. subscribers all over the 
United States. 

As early as 1864) Rev. Fa- 
ther Mari called a meeting 
of German Catholics to es- 
tablish St. Benedict’s Church, 


4 separated 
© this body and formed a con- 


which was built and conse- 
crated in 1865. 

The Reformed German 
Church was organized here 
in October, 1857, with a con- 
gregation of seven families. 

The German Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation came 
into existence in 1846. A. H. 


a German Lutheran 
teacher, arrived in Terre 
Haute and with him 22 per- 
sons, most of them young 
people from East Frisia, the 
most northwest county of the 
German empire. They held 
services and in 1848, together 
with a few Germans who had 
settled in Terre Haute before 
they came, organized a con- 
gregation called United Lu- 
theran and Reformed Congre- 
' gation. In 1858, the Lutherans 
themselves from 


gregation by them selves, 
| known as the German Evan- 
i gelical Lutheran Congrega- 
tion. Their church was at the 
northwest corner of Fourth 
tand Swan streets. Their paro- 
| chial school housed fifty to 
| sixty students who spoke only 
ithe German language. 
| The “Terre Haute Banner”, 
4a German language newspa- 
‘per, was established August 
20, 1870, by Adolph Fabricius. 
He published it until his death 
in Feb. 1874, when it was 
sold to Emil Hirschburg and 
Charles Lustig. The fcrmer 
withdrew from the paper in 
1875, and was succeeded by 
John Kuppenheimer, who had 
established the “Indiana 
Post,” which was then con- 
solidated with the “Banner.” 
On March 1, 1876, the paper 
was purchased by P. Gfroerer, 
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who at once issued a ‘daily?! 
Republican paper, which con-|; 
tinued as a daily until Jan.’ 
1, 1877, when it was changed | 
to a tri-weekly. fi 

The weekly Banner had: 
been started as a Republican. 
paper April 1, 1876, by Mr.t+ 
Gfroerer. The mutations off 
the German papers were fre- 
quent. At times there was a! 
Republican and Democratici 
organ in full blast, and for, 
a while, one man edited thej; 
papers for both parties. E 

The “Terre Haute Journal,’ 
daily and weekly German? 
newspapers, was founded in! 
1883 by J. E. Wolff. Repub-' 
lican in politics, it was a 
large daily and weekly, and 
was one of our prominent and’ 
firmly established institutions. i 
This was a tri-weekly papery 
and so continued until June® 
17, 1889, when it was made. 
daily and weekly. Until Mr. 
Wolff took hold, German pa- 
pers here had a rather pre- 
carious existence. A 

Many Americans, both thosel; 
of German descent and others), 
who own German- -American}: 
material, may be unaware of: 
the research value. Time is% 
of the essence. 
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Old Bookmarks Catching 


On As Collector's Item 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The subject of antiques in general seems to be a most interesting topic of con- 
versation these days. However, since it is impossible for one person to collect 

: ener) tng (although I know some people who try!) a favorite category must be 

chosen. 

i A collection of bookmarks can be very interesting. They're small, easy to 

Fi cae lay md store, require little upkeep, and need not be endlessly dusted or 
polishe 

’ Bookmarks can be placed in scrapbooks, framed under glass, and even used} 

{for their original purpose of marking their owner’s stopping place in a current- | 

4 ly read book. 

$ Sometimes a collection begins with one bookmark found in the old family | i 
Bible, or great-grandmother’s prayer book. Perhaps it was made of lustrous real || 

ribbon, hand painted, its fringed edge an inviting reminder of a favorite passage |. 


4 
i 


When admiring these lit- 
jtle treasures, one quickly 


iCould it be 
that readers in 
those days so | 
loved their 
jbooks that 
markers were 
‘useful in helpi 
iing the read- 
Jers squeeze | 
every ounce of i 
happiness from 
ithe contents? 
Speed reading 


I 


tH! 


cS y 
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X, 


iwas never Dorothy Clark |! 


ithought of in 
jthose days—before the sopo- 
;rific television screen Te- 


{placed the reading habit. 

i The little bookmarks were 
jas varied in design as were 
the books in which they were 
lused. They served a two-fold 
‘purpose: first as a marker 
ifor the book, and, second, as 
ja sentimental little gift. 

| While the ribbon or stream- 
‘er with hand-painted decora- 
pHons was in wide use, prob- |! 
ably of far greater popularity |] 
"was the type of ribbon to 

which a printed colored card ' 
was attached in the center.. 
Invariably the card carried a 

verse or message of greeting, 

jand, it must be admitted, the 

twording sounds old-fashioned 

nd reserved today. 

Most collections are divided; 
jinto Historical, Political, 
‘Practical, Sentimental, and 
|Religious items, a simplified 
jway of classifying. 
| The historical category fi! 
icludes the Civil War period, | 
‘reunions of the Blue and| 
Gray, Spanish-American War, | 
‘and World War I. Many were. 

sued for local celebrations. Í. 
RAS, a rule, markers-of a his-; 
torical nature were not given: 
ito flowery designs or colorful | 
‘displays, but were intended 
jprimarily to commemorate | 


idates and events. 


-N 


‘senses their intimate associa- i 
tion with grandmother’s day. f 


| |The Practical category now 


terials. 


li 
| 
| |fe 


Practical Varieties 

The practical ones are made 
of silver, bone, brass, ivory, 
‘ribbon, leather and paper. 
Many have clips at the top tof 
prevent slipping back into the } 
book. A leather one reads, } 
s“This is where I fell asleep.” 


} 


‘includes modern ones made of } 
‘vinyl and other plastic ma- | 


i The sentimental bookmarks E 
over such occasions as wed- \ 
a ings, anniversaries, birth- 
‘days, Christmas, New Year's 


very much as remembrance 
cards of today. They an- 
swered a dual purpose — that 
of greeting, and as a year- 
round reminder of the donor. 
Many were finished by 
hand, either embroidered or 
painted, and much skill was 
used in their perfecting. The 
more intricate cards were 
worked in sampler style on 

| perforated cards. The perfor- 
i ations were often so minute 


F 


and Easter, and were used bookmarks are exquisite, of- 


‘bearing clusters of lilies, and 


{or text? Or tucked away between the thumbed pages of a much-loved book of} 
poems, marking an inspiring verse? 


around the 1870s. 

The wedding bookmarks run 
true to form, with quaint 
wording such as ‘‘Kindest) 
wishes for your Undying =a 
piness.” 

The Christmas series is“ 
really the most interesting inb 
many ways. Instead of our} 
red and green holly and berry}: 
motifs, they showed wintry 
scenes of snow-covered houses} * 
and churches, leafless trees/* 
moundted on sky-blue, laven-} 


F 


‘der or yellow ribbon. E 
The Easter or Religious į 


n forming Easter crosses 
with figures of angels, some 


all singing the Alleluia. 


Many designs are simply} 
stiff paper or cardboard, care- f 
fully die-cut in the form of |! 
crosses, heavily embossed|’ 


with flowers. Violets seem tor 
be a favorite. The celluloid{' 


crosses came into vogue later, l 
with their purple lettering on ¥ 


i delicate. This type dates 
LT 


white, and long tassels of silk Ẹ 


cord. | 


All bookmarks are memo- 
nish much enjoyment to the F 


that the embroidery was very 


‘ries of earlier days and fur- 
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By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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Reader response is always very good when this column deals with coin coli 


a 


worth of silver in it! 


Over 110 common silver 

coins of the world have been 
analyzed by the staff of 
World Coins magazine in Sid- 
ney, Ohio, to give readers an 
insight into ann 
the actual sil- 
ver content of 
many coins 
issued in the 
past 50 years. 
The coins se- 
lected for an- 
alyses were 
not chosen 
for beauty. 
commemorat- 
ive purpose 
or scarcity; Dorothy Clark 
rather they were chosen on the 
basis of being common, every- 
day coins used in many parts 
of the world, the kind that 
would be brought home by 
tourists and servicemen. 
A 1946 shilling of England 
valued at 12 cents now has a 
silver content of 18 cents. A 
Canadian 50-cent piece has 
60 cents worth of silver in it! 
Today a Venezuelan bolivar 
is valued at 22 cents, yet a 
1936 silver bolivar is worth 
27 cents just for its metal con- 
tent! 

Collectors and noncollectors 
alike may easily find that 
coins lying around the house 
have taken on a new dimen- 
sion of value, as rising silver 
costs have increased the 
metal value of coins, a new 
plus to the coin collector and 
a new value to the noncol- 
lector. 

Well-known collectors have 
noted, “Silver dollars should 
take the forefront in collect- 
ing. Large silver coins 1880 
to 1900 have to be underpriced 
j at only $2.50 each Low mint- 
| age rolls such as the 1955-S 

cents will catch the investor’s 
{_eyes.” 
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stocks are still priced easy.” 
Prices Rose Rapidly 

A new dimension was given 
to coin collecting, and the 
value of coins, when the U.S. 
Treasury unpegged silver 
price from $1.2929 per troy 
ounce in 1967. Prices rose 
quickly all over the world. 
On the speculative silver 
market, prices once reached 
as high as $2.80 in silver fu- 


a 


lecting, so from time to time I like to bring collectors up-to-date on the latest} 

What is the real value of the silver coins Uncle John sent home from Aus 
tralia, France, North Africa or the Philippines during World War II? Or the) 
silver pesos Aunt Jenny brought back from Mexico or Cuba? 

In addition to having collectors’ value, many silver coins issued in past 
years by nations of the world have suddenly jumped in value over the past two 
years as the price of slver hais increased at least 60 per cent. 

Two years ago the silver content of a U.S. dollar was valued at 96 cents; 
today, even in uncollectible condition, a silver dollar has $1.54 worth of silver in 
it! Likewise the common United States dime issued until 1964 has 14 cents 


tures. As 1969 opened, the ac- 
tual price was in excess of 12 
per ounce. . 


What was once intended to 


be a coin with a face value f 
of a shilling, franc, mark or Ẹ 
dollar, representing a nation’s 
basic monetary unit, with a 
silver value 10 to 30 per cent 
(or more) under face value, 


One collector predicted that 
“The Jefferson nickel will 
} take a turn up in sales as 
most collectors look for a 
change in design in early 
1975 or 1976.” 

“The 1950-D nickels will 
again take a commanding 
price, as they should because 
of the low mintage.” 

One coin dealer stated that 
“We see common American 
silver coins becoming scarcer 
and disappearing from circu- 
lation, with wise collectors 
hurrying to complete their 
silver coin collections while 
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suddenly became a coin with 
intrinsic (silver) value in ex- 
cess of face value. 

Overnight, almost, without 
regard to condition, a silver 
dollar of the U.S. was worth 


$1.54; a Canadian dollar, 
$1.19; a Panama balboa, 
$1.54. 

With one added factor 


thrown in, inflation, a de- 
walued Colombian peso 18 
worth some six cents, but a 
Columbian silver peso of 1956 
is worth $1.44! If one owns 
a silver peso dated 1914 of El 
Salvador, its face value is 
now 40 cents; silver value 
stands at $1.44. 

Such marked differences 
A immediately throw into effect 
Gresham’s law—bad money 
drives out good—and silver 
coins cease to be circulating 
media and become sought by 
collectors and non-collectors 
alike. Bank clerks sell at a 
premium to hoarders; hoard- 
ers sell to speculators, and 
when the price is right, spec- 
ulators sell to refiners and | 
the coins cease to be numis- 
matic items. 

Collectors who mourn the 
loss of tinkling silver coins 
from Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, Canada and South Af- 
rica can easily understand . 
that a complete revaluation 
of the monetary system would 
have been necessary to es- | 
tablish a basic value based on 
real silver prices. 

To focus attention on more 
than 100 silver coins, usually 
quite common and available 
through travelers and serv- 
icemen re turning from 
abroad, the ‘World Coins” 
staff has compiled a list of 
l coins showing actual weight 
lof coins, fineness, actual sil- | 
\ver weight in the coin, and 
U.S. dollar value fixed at a 
market value for silver of $2 
iper ounce. Any increase over | 

$2 in silver value may be ap- | 

plied to the value given. | 

A sample copy of the Janu- | 

ary issue of ‘World Coins” 

containing this chart will be 
sent to readers who send 
their name, address, ZIP and 

60 cents to: “World Coins,” 

P.O. Box 150, Sidney, Ohio 
]45365. 
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The rapid settlement 


avoid damage to a neighbor’s crops led to the fencing of the newly planted lands} 
by the owner and to the necessity for fenced pasturage or the use of ,the herd-| 
boy for such stock as was allowed to run at large. In those early days fencesf. 
were erected to keep stock out, not keep it in! i 
For his own protection the pioneer was compelled to erect his rail fences, a 
huge task in itself, and as fast as that was accomplished he was needed elsewhere 
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of the lands and the need to confine one’s livestock to} 


in the many duties that called for his efforts, so that the custom soon grew up of }: 
letting his stock run at large in the woods or prairies not yet taken up or at least E 
not yet cultivated or fenced. 

The column of this subject last week told of the earmarks recorded at the £ 


courthouse in the earliest 


days of Vigo County. These estray records and hog $ 


marks were kept in the county recorder’s office. 


Isaac Ray was the first to 
file in 1820 and was followed 
by John Winter, ‘‘the left ear 
off and a slit in the right” the 
first instance of 
a complete re- | 
moval and re- | 
vealed a confi- 
dence m _ the jj 
honesty of his |i} 
neighbors, Rob- fht ' 
ert McDougal, ii if 
James Button |i ni 
Horatio G. Col- in iT 
lins, John Man- Sm 
waring, Benja- fmm] 
min Porter, 
Henry Balding, 
David Lyons, 
Lewis Rodgers, Joseph D. 
Jacques, John Coltrin, Sam- 
uel W. Edmunds (who with 
Coltrin published Terre 
Haute’s first daily paper, the 
“Prairie Citizen”), John H. 
Watson (our first private 
banker), Henry Markle, John 
Slavens, John C. Packard, 
Ashel Harris, James Curry 
and William Coltrin. 


Dorothy Clark 


Isaac Balding, William W. 
Downing, Benjamin Whaley 
“a hollow slope off the upper 
side of the left ear,” was fol- 
lowed by Pardon Smith with 
“a hollow slope off the upper 
side of the right ear,” William 
H. Holmes, Cheesebrough 
Taylor, Daniel McCullough, 
William Armstrong and 
Thomas M. Curry completed 
the record for 1820. 

Hugh Conner marked the 
beginning of another year and 
was followed by George Da- 
mon, Otis McCullough, James 
-Brooks, Samuel McQuilkin 


(keeper of the Light Horse... 


Tavern and founder of Macks- 
ville now West Terre Haute), 
John F. King, Samuel Cher- 
um, Amos Rice, Colonel De- 
weese, Jeremy Boynton, 
David Swalls, Elijah Turner, 
Moses Burgett, Isaac Keyes, 
John Woods, William Souls, 
Price Cheesman, Isaac Ander- 
son, The Souls brothers, 
Charles W. and Nelson, Ste- 


son, Hiram Smith, “a half | 
crop off the upper side of the | 
right ear and the same off the 

under side of the left,” Levi 

Johnson, Samuel C. Thomp- 

son, William Christy, William 

Stephens, dated April 10, 1824, 

and followed by John Adair 

over twenty year later. 

That the practice was fall- 
ing off is shown by the gap of 
two years to the next, that of 
Daniel Carruthers, a year and 
a half later L. D. Cleghorn 
recorded ‘a swallow fork in | 


FR ns | 
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each ear” and in September, 
1839, David Bell of Harrison 
Township and Josiah Hicklin 
of Sugar Creek filed, five 
‘years later Thomas Bell of 
Harrison and Daniel Shank of 
Fayette recorded their marks. 


From: the early days of | 


registering hog marks for the 
few head of stock each pio- 
neer farmer might have run- 
ning loose near his home to 


the -days when Terre Haute £ 


phen Hawley, William Walker, 
Chandler Tillotson, Alvah 
Payne, Curtis Gilbert, John 
Briggs, the Hovey brothers, 
William Thompson, Israel 
Harris and John Blocksom. 
1823 opened the record with 
George W. Deweese for the 
first mark to be recorded, fol- 
Pew, William Harris, Norman 
lowed by Alvah Hotchkiss, 
Lewis Vansickle, William De- 
D. Palmer, William Thomn 


became the center of a huge 
pork-packing industry is only 
a short space of time. The be- 
ginning of the pork industry 
here dates from 1824 when 
Benjamin I. Gilman estab 
‘lished an office in a little brick 
house on the corner of First 
and Mulberry streets. 


“Although pork packing be- | 


gan in Terre Haute in 1824 


jjwith the enterprise of the Gil- £ 


iman Brothers (later of St. | 
i Louis), the highest point of the | 


industry was reached during 
the decade of the late forties 
and early fifties. 

In 1848 some 54,750 
were packed here; in 
they totaled 64,066; in 1850, 
70,548; in 1851, 66.851; 1852, 
the peak year with 108,791; 
then a steady decline, 1853, 
78,809; 1854, 69,976; 1855, 48,- 
562; 1856, 49,150; and 1857, 
49,151, a gain of one hog! 

Early settles told of the 
times when droves of hogs 
were driven through the Terre 
Haute streets (yes, even down 
Wabash Avenue!) to the pork- 
packing houses near th river. 
These hogs came in from all 


— 


hogs 
1849, 


the surrounding “counties and | 
from Illinois across the river, 
to be procesed here for ship- 
ment down river and via the 
canal to other markets. 

In 1852, a report was pub- 
lished reviewing the pork- 
packing industry for the past ! 


that hogs were packed at 
every little town along the 
Wabash from Vincennes to 
Logansport. Near Terre Haute |. 
were York, Clinton, Durkee’s 
Ferry and Montezuma. The 
total-along the river was esti- 
mated at 226,462 for the year 
1851 j 
In 1842 one Hoosier noted |, 
that “land pike variety oft 


ing them is no longer a petit 
larceny.” He quoted Berkshire 
and Improved Breeds at $1 to 
$1.75 per hundred pounds. By 
1853, the large surplus of pork 


year. in wh3ch it was : 


ooo nl ol 


hogs are so cheap that a 


grown in. indiana demon- į 


strated the fact that the farm- 
ers raised too much Indian 
corn in proportion to he num- 
ber of acres of improved land. 
Improvement 
during the 1850-60 period, 
when Indian ahad more hogs 


than any other state—an aver- 


age of nearly ten for each 
family. The common hogs 
were variously known as Elm 
Peeler, Alligator, Land-Pike, 
Razorback, Prairie Rooster. 


| They ran at large until they 
were two or three years old. 


Then they were fattened on 
corn for several weeks prior 
to butchering or being driven 
to market, weighing 150 to 250 
pounds. Small wonder Terre 
Haute was once in danger of 
being named “Porkopolis.”’ 


in hogs came | 
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Cemeteries 


Reveal Much of Folklore — 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


¥ this: 


“Mid crumbling walls, 
and fallen slab, 
Wild flower and vine, 
obscuring drab dank vaults, 
Keeping fragrant vigilance, 
about each tomb; 
The resting place of those 
whose erstwhile voice 
Now silenced in repose 


ain a iia a 


Through Eternity’s eventide. 
Prince and pauper, now abide 

In mouldering earth side by side 
Tho monuments are dark | 

Their deeds will live on History’s page.” i | 


Those of us who enjoy meandering through old cemeteries can appreciate) 


There’s a poem by Iris G. Oster entitled “Old Cemeteries” which goes w 
| 


history more than those who avoid all thoughts of death which must necessarily; 


go along with generations of ancestors. It’s doubly sad when no relatives arrive to 
save the occasion of a funeral. Chances are the family tree has been so effec- 
tively pruned by childless marriage, chronic spinsterism, ill choice of occupation 
jin several wars, and a hereditary susceptibility to heart disease that the recently 
¿deceased had been for some time the last twig on the dead trunk of his ancestry. 
I've often paused to exam- 
,ine a churchyard more close- 
jly and noticed there were 
very few new burials in it. 
Most of the stones commemo- 


‘rated Victori- 
‘an burials, g 
land earlier 
‘ones, half de- 
faced by li- 
chen and time. 
The old 
stones were 
attractive. 
Some of them 
«were upright 
labs with 
“sherubs on the 
tops with 


Dorothy Clark 


_ vreaths round 


hem. I’ve wandered around, 
ooking at the fading inscrip- 


~ jons, noting the ages, and 


“arvelled at the high death 
‘ate of infants, deeply regret- 
ed, and the eloquent verses 
af pious hopes. I’ve wondered 


| White, the wife of Paris White. 
Í Her tombstone is inscribed: 


i| would be for the husband to 


| Harry O. Storm, toruter uiay 
Jty postmaster. told of a 
ombstone in the Maple Grove 
Demetery, located some two 
niles northwest of Clay City. 
t was claimed by those who 
should know that the first 
verson buried in this ceme- 
ery was Dora (Spellbring) 


“Died July 5, 1905.” After this 
first burial it was remarked 
in the community how hard it 


leave his wife totally alone 
and the only person then in 


the entire cemetery which had _ 
just been platted and opened 


a short time before. 
Tombstones Misleading 


A stranger to the commu- 
nity would have supposed the 
first burial would have been 


that of “Atchison Binder 1902-! 


1904” but they would be very 


i 


"Asean 


search it was learned that the 
child who died was Ethison 
Bender. The cause of death 
was diphtheria and he was 
buried in the Greenwell Ceme- 
tery first. At a later date the 
remains were moved to the 
Maple Grove Cemetery and 
reburied on the Jesse Allee lot 
where it now rests in the 
northeast corner of the ceme- 
tery. This explains why his 
tombstone with the death date 
of 1904 does not mark the 
grave of the first burial in that 
cemetery. 

I believe that the poem 
“Ownership” from ‘‘A Single 
Focus” by James Hearst best 
tells the sad tale of our rapid | 
ly disappearing old family 
graveyards: 


“Old neighbors of my people 
sleep beneath this knoll 
who hungered in their bones 


“f any of the old families still | mistaken. To show that tomb- 
lived in the vicinity of the old | Stones are misleading in hisi 
j 


for earth the owner owns, 
graveyard. They'd left off be- torical research, I would like 


the ample fields plowed over 


ing buried here, apparently, : 


for there were no tombstone 


ito point out that stone carv- 


is their warm bed cover. 
The church steeple is down 


jers were frequently notorious 
į spellers and were given in- 
[correct information. After re- 


“nseriptions later than 1895. 
| In one old churchyard the 
“yncient tombstones leaned 
drunkenly or confidingly (ac- 
_eording to your taste) toward 
one another, many so old that 
moss had obscured the origi- 
-hal names and dates. 
| Knowing my interest in curi- Ey, 


and vines grow up again, 
worship has moved to town 
and left this plot to men, 
markers along the fence 
SPPPT 


E 


= 
eu epitaphs, cn zonder sent REFEZENCE $ 
“in this unusual one: “If I was A 
` šo soon done for, I wonder DO NOT CIRCULATS 


-‘vhy I begun for” which was 
‘found carved on the tiny 
~ parker for a child's grave.” 


om Coma gms 


Tia lll a epee 
make no more pretense ` 
to identify the claims 
asserted once by names. 
Neat in stacks are pressed 
the crumbling half-blind 
stones, 
since by land possessed 
no longer need old bones 
be honored row by row. 


The farmer with his plow 
unroofs each sunken mound 
as if folk lying here 

had asked for rain and air. 
Indentured to the ground 
they worked so hard to keep 
when underneath their boots 
they serve now in their 

sleep. 


There 
clover 

the winds go nosing over 

boundaries the birds 
neglect, 

where grasses geouflect 

the owners reap their faith 

in a harvest bones bequeath, 

and chosen by the roots 

they make their presence 
seen 

in the meadows darker 
green.” 


through oats and 


There are records of some 
120 cemeteries, private bury- 


ing grounds, churchyards and 
public graveyards in Vigo 
County. Many have been com- 
pletely plowed over and no 

trace can be found. Some are 


m t n i 
losing ground from fences be- 
ing destroyed so grazing stock 
can rub against the old tomb- 
stones and knock them down. 
The next step is for some tidy 
farmer to drag the fallen 
slabs to some nearby fence 
corner or gully that needs 
filling, and the final step is 
to plow the fallow ground, 
completely obliterating all 
traces of early burials. Some 
one has to care before ceme- 
teries can be protected and 
preserved. 


OES 


| Moe | 


ROOT GLASS CO. | 


D 
4 


history of the .* ot ve 


Mrs. Clark has sent > 9 an 
appeal to area resider for 
information about the {i smer 
glass works. She is seeking} 
{ photos, news clippings or know)-3 
edge. “I will begin by inter-@ 
gviewing the oldtimers who ref 
ember the Root Company, 


“said. 
1 She may be reached at her 
Jhome, 2032 N. 8th St. or at the 
Historical Museum, 1411 S. 6t 
ist 
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| E Sebi aT “Cody T Yellow, Hand, eari oe 
é Rutta lo Bill O y oured | Cheyennes, in single camba 
us | 
v 


The wars over, Buffalo Bill 
STR 7/5/27 


/ went back to the stage. In 

f 1883 he organized his Wild 

° i e fe) t S h 4 West Show (first in the na- 

( ity wit l es OW i fan, and this show with its 
: | 


bands of cowboys and Indi- 
ans toured the east and 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK ' ad a oy and made him j 

3'ffalo Bill (William Frederick Cody) was famous as an Indian scout a ; f p aaa to a reader,| 
hu''c. + the American frontier. Much of his fame grew out of his Wild West; ! E ota of og 
Cody was born in Scott County, Iowa, in 1846, and went with his family tc hiformation about Buffalo! 


: Bill’s local appearances. He 
Ahas in his collection an oldt 
ifolder advertising Buffalo! 
‘| Bill’s Wild West Show which? 
`] appeared at the Vigo County 
Fair Grounus un may a 
if 


sas when he was eight. His father died when he was eleven, leaving him the) 
hon “Of the ETN He was fighting Indians at the age of twelve. He had i 
less than a year of school, and knew only little reading and writing. 3 A 

After a gold-seeking trip to Denver failed, he became a rider for the a oy al 
{press at fourteen. The Pony Express was made up of a group of oon eee 
ers. Each rider carried mail 75 to 100 miles a y por some part of the 1, 

iles between St. Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif. 

j When the War Betvedh the States began, Cody became a scout tor ae 
Union Army against the Kiowa and Comanche Indians. He later joined the 
army and served as a scout in Tennessee and as a soldier in Missouri. ion 

Cody earned the nickname “Buffalo Bill” in 1867 when he e 0 u 
nish meat for the workmen building the Kansas Pacific Railroad. In 17 mon 


i 
show an his own stories. 


Jand 18th in 1886 at 2:30 p.m. 
“rain or shine!” 

This was only the fourth 
season for the show, and he | 
could have played here ear- 
lier, but I have no proof. I’m 
sure he played here many f 
times after 1886 and drew 
huge crowds each time. I 


: Ë have fan mail telling of his 
he killed more than 4,000 buffaloes. show appearing here in 1908. 
; ; Another reader told me 
i | lains, u . ” 
aoe ve poea nor ep they ea ae ay clay pigeons 
were incorrectly called meant to thus a P ee 
food, clothing and shelter. $ Between 1868 and 1876, Buf- and! generally mold) blown | 
Their dried y falo Bill was an army scout, las at seems these small 
dronni A s was elected to the Nebraska AE a, il th i | 
Oppigs We bi legislature but did not serve. glass balls were thrown from 
used as {uel for i and was an actor in severai a sling and used as targets. 
the fire. Their l stage plays. When the Sioux Buffalo Bill would pop these 
meat was eaten | War started 1 1876, Buffalo | balls in the air by pistol 
either fresh or | Bill rejoined ine army under | shots. He would ride his 
sun-dried. TNN General George A. Custer. horse around the ring during 
Hides were jf Vl Some of his bravest deeds his show preceded by a page 
made into | | were performed at this time. | yi t di the glass balls in 
clothes, tepees, fy paio ie Bait ot War Bonnet | Buffalo Bill seldom missed, 
eau aes but the general public never 
e n -E 


€ for hawt | knew ay me eera yoke 
4 ing for boats. that his pistol, a fourty-four, 
$| The whole life Dorothy Clark was loaded with shot shells. 
of some tribes These scattered so fast that 
at least one of the pellets 

was bound to hit and break 

‘the ball if the pistol was 

merely aimed in the general 

g e pià direction of the tossed target. 

Atrair Many stories and exciting 
books were written about 

Buffalo Bill. His own book en- 


centered around bison, and 
they followed the bison as 
they moved in search of new 
grazing lands. 

Indians usually hunted with = $ 
bow and ae When the Community 
white men came with rifles, 
more and more of the ani- 


titled “The Life of Hon. Wil- 
mals were destroyed. By 1800 32 ey 
there Pee almost no bison pe 
east of the Mississippi River. nam E. Cody Known as su- 
As late pee weve m = falo Bill” added to the legend. 
western plains still seeme Cody was also interested in 
black with bison. Steamboats ERENCE large monle cattle ranching 
were stopped by swimming REF CULAT and founded the town of Cody 
herds and trains often had to NOT CIR on his famous ranch in Wy- 
sets for mars His pee an- po oming. He died in 1917 and 
imals crossed the tracks. is buried on Lookout Moun- 
By 1888 the last southern tain, twenty miles from Den- 
herd was destroyed. After ver, Colorado. _ EN AES 
laws were passed for their EE Pee 


protection, carefully protect- 
ed herds — about 15,000 bison 
— graze in several national 
parks and game preserves of 


| the United States and Cana- ? COTNTT PUBLIC LIBRART 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


, On the evening of July 1, 1859, the baloon “Atlantic” ascended from St. 
Louis, Mo., with Prof. John Wise of Lancaster, Pa.; John La Mountain of Troy, 
N.Y,; O. A. Gager of Bennington, Vt., and William Hyde, with the intention, if 
possible, of reaching the Atlantic coast. During the night they passed over the 
states of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and the next forenoon ,obliquely, over Lake 
Erie, passing between Buffalo and Niagara Falls. When over Lake Ontario they 


were caught in a hurricane. 


Wise: 


Their ballast was nearly exhausted, and they were 
swept along near the surface of the waves, in the greatest peril, until at length 
the shore appeared. The following was copied from the account written by Mr. 


= 


“At 7:20 p.m. we set sail from the Washington Square of St. Louis, and our 


course at starting was north of east. 


At 8:30 p.m. the shades of evening shut 


from our view the noble city of St. Louis, and the Father of Waters, though it 
continued light until after 9 o’clock. Before I went to sleep we had mounted to 
d a height at which the balloon became completely distended, and where we found 
i] the current due east. 


Mr. La Mountain proposed 


4 to take the lower current, as 


- 


| and report his | 


A long as it would take us but 


a few points north of east, 
and I told him 
to do as he 
deemed best, 
reckoning in WU 
the morning. (iein 
After bidding iis 
the party in i hi 
the boat good- IAN. 
night, I coiled È 
myself up in 
the blankets, 
and laid down 
as best I could, 
and in a few 
minutes was sound asleep 
.. . until 11:30 p.m. 

At this time La Mountain 
again mounted for the upper 
current, being desirous of 
making a little more easting; 
he hailed me to open the 
valve, as the balloon had be- 
come so tense, and the gas 
was rushing from the neck 
with a noise; but receiving 
no answer from me he sus- 
pected that I was being 
smothered in the gas, and he 
admonished Mr. Gager to 
mount to my car by a rope 


| 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


provided for that purpose, and } 


Mr. Gager found me breath- $ 


ing spasmodically; but a good 

shaking, and the removal of 

the neck of the baloon from 

my face, brought me back to 
4a knowledge of what was go- 
| ing on, and I resolved not 
Sto sleep more during the 
night. 

The whole dome of heaven 
was lit up with a mellow, 
phosphorescent light, the 
stars shone with crystalline 
brilliancy, and the milky way 
looked like an illuminated) 
stratum of cumulus clouds. 
Whenever we crossed water 
the heaven-lit dome was as 
visible below by reflection as 
above. At 3 a.m. Saturday, 
we came to a general conclu- 


Ohio. At 4 a.m. we passed a 
city, but could not make it 
out. At 5 a.m. we alacovard) 

| Erie ahead of us. At 6 


a.m. we passed Toledo, and 
about an hour afterwards we 
lowered on the margin of the 
lake, a little north of San- 
dusky. After a few moments’ 
consultation and review of our 
ballast, we determined to risk 
the length of Lake Erie. 


Just as we emerged upon; 


the lake a little steam screw, 


that was propelling up a river 
or bay, headed for our track, 
and someone on board of her 
quaintly called to us, “That 
is the Lake ahead of you.” 
La Mountain cried back, “Is 
it Lake Erie?” and the an- 
swer was, “Yes, it is, l 
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“Continued From Page 4. 


-you had better look out.” 
“We mounted up until the 
balloon was filled, and the 
barometer {oll to 23 degrees. 
La Mountain suggested that 
we could make the celty of 
Buffalo by sailing but a few 
hundred feet above the lake, 
and I accordingly opened the 
valve until-we gradually sank 
to within five hundred feet of 
the water. This was the most 
interesting part of our voy- 
age. We overtook seven 
steamboats, passed mutual 
salutations, and would soon 
teave them flitting in our 
rear. At twenty minutes past 
10a m we were skirting along 
the Canada shore. and passed 
near the mouth of the Welland 
canal, and | soon began to 
mount for a more easterly 
current, s0 as to takt Buf- 
falo in our track; but we cir- 
cled up into it between Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falis, cross 
ing Grand Island, leaving Buf 
falo to the right... Finding 
ourselves in New York, but 
too far north to make the 
aty of New York, tt wis 


ee Se eee 


agréed thal we would make a ` 


Janding near Rochester, de 
tach the boat, leave Mr. 
Gager and Mr. Hyde, and Mr. 
La Mountain and myself 
would pursue the voyage to 
a pont at Boston or Poart- 
land. Accordingly we descend- 
ed gradually, but before we 
gol within a thousand feet of 
the earth we found 


a most 
ferrite gale sreping along 
below The woods roared like 


a host of Niagaras, the sur 
face of the earth was filled 
with clouds of dust, and f tald 
my friends certain destruc 
tion awalted us if we should 


touch the earth in that tor 
nado. 


Foaming Ontario 

The huge ‘Atlantic’ was 
making a terrific swoop earth 
ward: already were we near 
the tops of the trees of a tall 
forest. and I cried out ex- 
citedly, “for God's sake, 
heave overboard anything you 
can lay your hands on,” and 
In a moment he replied ‘all 
right,’ standing on the side 
af the hoal with a shaft and 
wheels, intended for the work- 
ing of the fan-wheels, and 
ready to heave it over, should 
it hecome necessary. We were 
fast running on to Lake On- 
tario ;and oh, how terribly it 
was foaming, moaning, and 
howling!” 2. . 

Our carpet bags, our instru- 
ments, the express-bag, our 
provisions, were all ready to 
go, and go they did, one after 
another, until we were re- 
duced to the express bag, and 
that went overhoard at last. 
We were swooping at a fear- 
ful rate upon the turbulent 
water, and, in another mo- 
ment, crash went the boat 
upon the water sidewise, stav- 
ing in two of the planks, and 
giving our whole craft two 
fearful jerks by two succeed- 
ing waves. La Mountain threw 
over the last remaining bal- 
last. . . in another moment 
we were up a few hundred 
fect again. and withing fifteen 
miles of shore... we struck 
among some scattered trees, 
aur hook. which was of inch 
and a quarter iron, breaking 
like a pipe-stem at the first 
catch of it on a tree, and we 
hurling through the tree-tops 
al a terrific rate . ¢rash- 
ing and breaking down trees 
proved too much for the “At- 
lanye“ and brought her sud- 
denly down upon the top of a 
very tall tree. and collapsed 
her. leaving us dangling be- 
tween heaven and earth in 
the mast sorrowful - looking 
plight of machinery that can 
be tmagined) None of us were 
seriously injured, the many 
cords. the strong hoop, and 
the close wicker work, sav- 
ng us from harm. We landed 
upon the farm of F O. Whit- 
ney, in the town of Hender- 


son, Jefferson County, New 
York. 


Ia aaa ne natant e 


The balloon “Atlantic,” aft- 
er making the remarkable 
trip fram St. Louis to Hender- 
son, was repaired, and ex- 
hilited for a time in Water- 
town. New York August 11, 
1830, Mr. La Mountain made 
an excursion alone from the 
public square in Watertown, 
and landed on a farm near 


Perch take. There was much | 


fault found with the acid used 
in making the gas and the 
excursion was deemed a par- 
tial failure. A few days afler 
be went up from Saratoga 
Springs. and landed a hun- 
dred miles away. in two hours 
from the time of starting. 


tle made another BACENbION 
with a newspuper reporter, 


| 


_which excited much interest, — 


because the. asronauts.. were 
gone so long. Lust seen over 
Antwerp,- New York, al a 
great elevation, they did not 
return to Watertown fir two 
weeks. They had descended 
wilderness 150 miles north 
of Ottawa, Cannda, and after 
, four days without-food foil 
ing down stream on a ratt, 
1 they found a jumbering sta 
tion and men to help them 
With all the interest in 
space travel these days, this 
writer is very interested in 
hearing from those 
who have seen balloon ascen 
sions in their earlier days 
County fairs and all such 
gatherings had teatured Dal 
foot HSCURSIONS as dad CWECUSN 


troupes, carnivals, street 
fairs ete ‘Those who have 
memories of balloon ascen 


sions please contact the writer 
at 2032 Niih Kh street. on 
call 23g RTK 


readers | 


-< 


and Mulberry. 
Ee a 
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terest Shown 


During Old | Boys Reunion 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


The list of old points of interest was printed in the newspaper for the benefit 
of those whose responsibility it was to escort the out-of-town visitors around the f 
town and entertain them. These points of interest were marked by John D. Bell’s 
committee for the Old Boys so nothing would be overlooked. After 114 of them 
were designated, omissions were pointed out by the public, such as the site of the 
Old Baldwin church at Fifth and Ohio streets where Morris grocery was in 1904. 


Old points of interest to the Old Boys were: the Buntin House, 1855, later St. 
Charles, now Peyton, Third and Walnut. 


Groverman’s residence, 1843, now the Old Chadwick’ House, Ohio between 


Third and Fourth. 


Congregational church, 1840, now partly torn down, Sixth and Cherry. Judge 
Gookins’ residence, 1848, now Coates College Brick, Osborne street. 

Judge Deming’s residence, 1843, southeast corner Sixth and Walnut. J. K. 
Graff’s residence, 1848, now Dr. Jenkins’ residence on Ohio street. 


Chauncey Rose residence, 1838, now home of Miss Hemingway, northeast f 


corner Seventh and Chestnut streets. 


Sibley Town, 1840, all north 
of old canal. John Burton's 
residence, 1844, now Filbeck 
back building. 

Site of Early’s pork house, 
northwest carner of Water 
street, north of Van railrc °4. 
M. Byers residence, 18. 
southeast corner Fifth and 
Mulberry. 

D. Bell residence, 1844, now 
residence of Marx Myers, 
Fourth Brick 
House, now the 
front of stable, 
northeast cor- 
ner Third and 
Walnut streets. 

House built 
1838, southeast 
corner Fourth 
and Mulberry. 
Site of H. and 
J. Ross’ brick 
yard, 1840, 
west of Water 
street, north of 
Eagle. 

Site of Joe Miller's pork | 
house, 1840 to 1846, northwest 
corner Water and Chestnut, 
where hominy mill is. 

Site of Warren’s pork 
house, about 10 feet sonth Big , 
Four railroad, west side Water ! 
street. Í 

Site of Wm. Miller’s hog | 
slaughter house, 1843, west of | 
Water street, south of Big | 
Four railroad. Wm. Miller’s | 
residence, 1843, brick house, | 
south of Big Four, east side | 
Water street. | 

Cemetery, 1818, west of 
Water street, north of hominy 
mill. Blaize’s mill, 1854, south- : 
west Water and Chestnut; 
streets. 

J. M. Tolbert’s residence, 
1844, south of Chestnut, east. 
of Water, T. B. Johns’ mill,’ 
1855, northeast corner Water' 
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1852, southwest corner First 
and Mulberry. J. Minich’s res- 
idence, 1843, brick house 
northeast corner First and 
Mulberry. 

Welches’ Tavern, 1850, 
northwest corner First and 
Cherry. Dr. Ball’s office and 


residence, 1840, now Social 
| Settlement, southwest corner 


First and Cherry. Billy Ram- | 
age’s residence, 1843, south- 
east corner First and Cherry. | 
Eagle and Lion Tavern, 
1838, southeast corner First 
and Main. Clark House, 1852, 
now wagon yard northwest 
corner First and Ohio, Market 
House, 1834, now site of City 


Hall, northwest corner F 
and Walnut. ee 


John Burgett’s boarding| 
house, 1844, now the Early! 
House. Pavillion Tavern, 1840, 
now Filbeck House. oe 
grounds, 1850, block between! 


Jacob Ryman’s “residence, | 
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Redford House, Lafayette) 
Street. 

First house on Section 16, i 
838, east of Fourth, north of | 
Eighth avenue. First bridge, | 
847, foot of Ohio street. Canal | 
‘bridge, 1857, Main, Ninth and | 
{One- half street. Brewery, 1845, 

‘northeast corner Cherry and 
iWater. Longdons Ferry, 1838, 
pz of Main street. Silk Worm 
ouse, 1844, northwest corner 
Sixth and Eagle., Preston 
Farm House, stone house! 
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north of Chestnut, still there. | 
Glick’s.Brewery, 1854, where 
i|Kidder’ s mill is now. Eversole 


County Seminary, 1846, now 
Indiana State Normal. Benny | 
Hayes’ home, 1840, now Dr. 
{Wilmot Moore’s residence on 
“Eagle street, Pump on Lou | 
Varie’s shop, 1852, Stag’s 
stable, 1859, now still there, | 
{George Hebb residence on | 
North Fifth. 
| Old Stage Line yard, now 
‘site of Geo. H. Hebb resi- 
dence, 418-422 North Fifth. Old 
circus grounds, opposite Terre 
|Haute house. Old boom logs, 
a swimming hole, foot of Mul- 
berry street. Rebel prison, 
p Wabash Distillery, bond 
iware house, on hill southeast 
{corner First and Park streets. 
Farrington Grove, between 
Third, Fourth and Fifth, south 
of Park. Monkey field, Early 
\Grove, opposite Woodlawn 
‘Cemetery. Indian Orchard, on 
ithe hill of the Water Works. 
:Camp Vigo, opposite north 
fend of Collett Park. Camp 
Dick Thompson, north side of 
‘Bloomington road south of} 
“present Lakeview Park. Im- 
‘\brey brewery, northwest cor- | 
jner Seventh and Sycamore 
‘\streets. 
Readers who have the time } 
Jand patience can check out all fi 
‘these locations and see what 
dis still standing. My guess 
would be the Preston House, 
Memorial Hall, Sibley School 
‘House, Old Blue Brick at 
Third and Wabash, will be 
X about all that is left in 1970. 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 


Back in 1910, just 60 years ago, the Y.M.C.A. of Indiana State Normal 
School published and distributed free a small Student’s Hand Book. The edit- 
or was S. Clinton Morrill, Class of 1910. Since this edition was Volume XVII, 
we would presume they had been printed each year since 1883. The main build- 
ing of the Y.M.C.A. was located at 664 Ohio St. in 1910. 

Opposite the calender page showing July. 1909, through December, 1910, 
was the official greeting from the Y.M.C.A. extending a hearty welcome to the 
new student and an invitation to participate in “the religion, moral, intellectual 
and physical life represented by their Christian Association.” ' 

In the foreward,, the editor expressed his thanks to Harry Milholland, Wil- 
liam T. Barbre, H. H. Stodhill, Taylor C. Parker and William H. Cain for help- 


ing to solicit advertising from local business and professional men. 


the student body to patronize the adver tisers. 


Sixty years ago there were 
several class organizations. 
There were five debating 
clubs: the Daedalian, the 
Ciceronian and 
the Forum for 
men, and the 
Alethenai and 
the Philoma- 
thean for wom- 
en. The Nor- 
mal Band, or- 
ganized in 1905 
by Frank 
Thomas, fur- 
nished music 
at the base- 
ball games and 
in the Decora- 
tion Day program under Her- 
schel Rynerson’s direction. 
The chorus, the only perma- 
nent musical organization of 
the school, under the direc- 
| tion of Miss Minturn, fur- 
nished music for daily chap- 
el exercises, special entertain- 
ment and lectures and com- 
mencements. 

The Woman’s League con- 
sisted of the following chap- 
ters: Alpha, Gamma Gam- 
ma, Mu Zeta, Llamarada, 
Mysotis, Omega, Candida, 
Athleta, Pi Zeta, Zeta Zeta, 
Beta, Kappa, Delta, Le Cajg- 
jas and Psi Theta. 


An organization exclusive- 
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ly for German students, the | much 


Der Deutsche Verein, was be- f 
gun in 1906. An Oratorical 
and Debating League was 
organized to promote and 
regulate contests. In their 
first inter-state contest, I.S.N. 
met and defeated Illinois 
State Normal University. 
Their second success also 
came in 1909 when Miss Paul- 
ine Edington, representing 
I.S.N., won first place in a 
contest with State Normal 


| College of Athens, Ohio. 
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the new school song, first 
sung in the spring term, 1909, * 
which was written by Maude 
McAninch, a student, 
music by Music Department } 
Head Miss Laura Minturn. 
Several pages were filled with 
the popular school yels. 

The Normal School had two 
gymnasia, one for men, and 
one for women. The baths 
were free to all students. 
Under the management of Ot- 
to Schoeppel, five Tennis 
courts were kept in repair on 
North Sixth street. 

Arrangements had been 
made to open a new athletic 
field about fiva blocks north- 


west of school, but until it 

was ready, the old grounds 

known as Parson’s Field on 

South 17th Street were used. 
Free Tuition 


Included in the hand book 
were a listing of Terre Haute 
Streets and a complete church 
directory. In 1910 tuition was 
free to residents of Indiana 
at Indiana State Normal 
which was supported by the 
state for the education of its 
public school teachers. W. W. 
Parsons was the Normal 
School president. 

The advertising pages give 

a information about our 


city of 60 years ago. Photog- 
raphers were H. E. Biel,419'2 
Wabash, and Eppert & Son. 
Dentists were Dr. Reiss’ New 
York Dental Parlors “over 
Josephs at 572% Main for 10 
years” and Dr. Walter G. 
Rice in the Terre Haute Trust 
Bldg. Physicians were Dr. 
James McCall, McKeen Bldg., 
7th and Wabash, and Dr. 
Charles N. Combs, 128 South 
6th. 
Students were urged to buy 
books, new and used, at Or- 
| biel Supply Co., with M. D. 
! Orem, manager, and thè Nor- 


Two pages were devoted t6 a — — 3 
¡mal Book Store, 6th and Cher- 


cust; 


He urged 


- E. T. Hulman, 642 Wa- 


Hbash, offered music, instru- 
and ,ments and Kodaks. 


The barbers represented 
were C. Morgan, 6th and Lo- 
Oscar Toney, corner 
áth and Mulberry, offered 
haircut, 15 cents, shaves 10 ; 
ents, egg shampoos, 15 cents, 
sea foam, 10 cents and mas- 


manager, New Central Barber 
Shop, 17 So. 6th; and Louis 
Tuemler, proprietor, Filbeck 
Barber Shop, 5th and Cherry 
streets. 

Students could have their ' 
shoes repaired at James 
Michael’s shop, 201 North 4th, 
and at A. Kerber’s shop, 105 
North 4th. Prices were the 
same at both shops, 50 cents 
for men’s half-soles, 40 cents 
for ladies’. 


Laundry and cleaning has 
always been a problem for 
students. Those who adver- 
tised in this Hand Book were: 
Classick, 651 North 6th; Co- 


lumbian Laundry, whose col- 
lege agent was W. H. Cain; 
Terre Haute Laundering & 
Dyeing Co., 308-310 Cherry, 
Ermisch, 106 North 7th. 

College students are uni- 
versally hungry, so important | 
advertisements were those of | 
the Great Northern Cafe, run 
by Smith & Williams, who 
offered “regular meals for 25 | 
cents”; and Cross Dairy | 
Lunch, at 25 North 6th street. } 

Candy, ice cream and other 
goodies could be bought at the 
Big Four Pharmacy, “the 
store with the orange front” 
at 6th and the Big Four Rail- 
road; Geo. S. Ellis’ drugstore, 
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Cath and Chestnut; Wm. Ẹ 
Schonefeld’s, 7th and Bigt 
Four; Buntin’s Drug Store, | 


| 


rere 


| 322 Wabash, 


Í 


600 Wabash, “two blocks south |) 


| of Normal with 39 years ex- 


perience”; Sage’s at 425 Wa 
bash; Makely & Harkness, 
406 Wabash; and Furnace Ice 
Cream, 540 No. 7th. | 

New clothing could be pur- 
chased at Shatsky Bros., 320- 
and from Ed 
Snarks, 813 Wabash, leading 
tailor. 

Jos. Gfroerer and John C. | 


Schneider of the Terre Haute 
i Printing Company, 25 South 


5th street, also subscribed to | 
the Hand Book. 


The Morge Delivery Co., 
534-536 North 9th Street had 
an agreement to handle stu- 
dent’s trunks and baggage. 
Most students in those days 
came by train and needed f 
help with their belongings. 
Parents didn’t haul them and 
their “traps” in the family 
automobille in 1910. 


One of the school yells ex- 
presses the students senti- 
ments so well: 


“When we first came to the 


Normal 
Freshman we as green as 
grass 
No us grave and reverend 
. seniors Pe 
Smile we over the verdant 
past 


Chorus: Co-ca-che-lunk-che-lay 

Some will teach in Indianap- 
olis 

Some in Terre Haute or Rome 

Some in  Greenland’s Icy 
mountains 

More perhaps 
Home.” 
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Knowing my 


surrounding area, Mrs. Vergi 
“Wabash Courier,” Vol. 13, No. 20, dated January 18, 1845. 


sake copy of the old 
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By DOROTHY CLARK pHa 
interest in all things old pertaining to Terre Haute and the 


l-18 -70 


Id Newspaper 
f Interest | 


1 Werremeyer, 1420 Maple Ave., loaned her keep- 


Published every Saturday morning in Terre Haute, the Courier cost $2 for a 


year’s subscription. Advertising cost 


inserted three times. 


The proprietor and editor of the 
Few men were better fitted for the p 
a printer by trade, an editor by insti 


$1 per square (10 lines equalled one squaye) 


“Wabash Coürier” was Thomas Dowling. 
lace and position he occupied. “He was 
net, full of wit, a fine controversalist, a cap- 


ital story teller, a liberal partisan, though an ardent Whig. He was popular with 
all classes, being a power on the tripod, in the social circle, and on the stump, 
and did much in moulding and directing the public sentiment of the people, 
according to historian C. C. Oakey. 


This particular issue of the 
Wabash Courier contained 
the entire speech of Mr. Dole 


. of Vermillion on the subject 


of the Wabash & Erie Canal. 
On Feb. 27 
a bill ptovid- 
ing that the 
tolls on the 
Wabash& 
Erie Canal 
should “‘here- 
after be made 
payable in par 
funds,” was 
introduted in 
the State Leg- 
islature. The 
bill was under 
considerati o n 
in the State Senate’ when 
Mr. Dole spoke against its 
passage. 

Tolls and water rents from 
the canal amounted to about 
$60,000 during the year 1844, 
although during two months 
of the most busy season of 
that year navigation was en- 
tirely closed in consequence of 
the breaks caused by unprece- 
dented high waters in the 
spring. 

Mr. Dole felt that if this 
much revenue was possible 
when the canal was completed 
only through the most thinly 
settled portion of the state 
with little surplus produce, 
what would be the income 
when the canal was completed 
below Lafayette to Terre 
Haute? : 


Dorethy Clark 


He estimated an annual in- 


come of $300,000 when the 
surplus products of the whole 
Wabash Valley, together with 
those of the eastern portion of 
Illinois would seek the canal as 
an outlet to market. Salt, iron, 
groceries and every descrip- 
tion of merchandise demand- 
ed by the wants of the coun- 
try would be carried by the 
canal. 


—senatér Dole reminded his | 


colleagues that upon receipt 
of the lands granted by the 
U.S. government to assist in 
the construction of the canal 
from Lafayette to Terre Haute, 
they pledged the State to com- 
plete the work in 1847. 

Another action of the Indi- 
ana Legislature which con- 
cerned Terre Haute was the 
Senate passage of the Bill 
for the incorporation of the 
Terre Haute; Draw-Bridge 
Company. 

Bad Times 


The State Treasury was in 
bad condition in 1845, the 
times were hard, and the tax- 
es were high. The state was 
almost bankrupt due to un- 
wise spending on internal im- 
provements such as the Wa- 

& Erie Canal. Another 


| Whitcomb was Governor of 
Indiana in 1845, Gov. James 
Whitcomb, - Democrat (1843- 
1848). 

The great subject of nation- 
al discussion was Texas’ an- 
nexation. Polk had been elect- 
ed President of the United 
State, defeating Henry Clay 
and the Mexican War was 
brewing. 

Here “in Terre Haute, the 
following advertisement ap- 
peared in the 1845 newspaper: 
“To the Public — The sub- 
i scriber has taken back his 
tavern, the house that Mr. 
Bradley kept for a short time. 
The house is in Terre Haute, 
well known and so-called, 
“The Washingtoniay House,” 

-i 
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on 2nd St., north of the Na- 


‘tional Road, nighest to the 


Court House. Mr. Bradley 
gave the house the name of 
the Stewart House. The sub- 
scriber returns the public and 
citizens of Terre Haute his 
kind thanks for their past fa- 
vors, and hopes they will con- 


. tinue their patronage to the 


indefatigable (signed) Mat- 
thew Stewart. N. B. About 20 
genteel boarders can be taken 
by the year or week on ac- 
commodating terms. Liberal 
wages will be given for a man 
cook, by the month or 
yeares. st 


John Burton offered the well 
Continued on Page 5, Col. 1. 
? I 
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Continued From Page 4. 


Sinden stand called the Pavii- 


streets, for rent. He also want- 
ed to rent the Broadway 
House, corner of Market and 
dCherry streets, another tavern 
Ystand. 

i Signs which once hung over 
‘downtown stores and shops 
have always intrigued me, 
land 'I found mention of the 
lfollowing in this 1845 news- 
paper: “Sign of the Golden 
‘Coffee Pot, wholesale and re- 
jtail manufactory of Copper, 
į Tin and Sheet Iron.” 

& ‘gat the sign of the Stove & 
‘Pldagh on the west side of the 
| public square, Joseph Grover 
‘offered all kinds of stoves in- 
| cluding cooking, parlor, Frank- 
i lin, church, school house, coal 
| and” pyramid stoves.” 


) Reinhard & Wood offered 
| dry goods at the “sign of the 
spinning wheel, upper end of 
National Road street.” 


) S. H. Potter & Co.’s adver- 
tisement informed the public 
that they were again ready for 
ped business “at the 
sign of the same old Padlock, 
itwo doors south of the old 
spinning wheel, upper end of 
National Road street.” 
J: B..Jenckes ran a box ad 
‘offering to sell ‘40 acres of 
land on National Road, 7 miles 
| east of Terre Haute, said to 
be: the highest land between 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis, 
and a first rate situation for 
a Public House. As the sub- 
scriber intends moving to the 
south next spring it will be 
sold very cheap.” 
Local adveftisements occu- 
pied: much of {the newspaper’s 
| four. pages of six columns 
each. Bement’s Whole Store 
on the west side of the Public 
Square wanted to buy for cash 
5,000 bushels of Flaxseed, 300 
bushels Clover Seed, 500 bush- 
els Timothy Seed, 3,000 pounds 
Beeswax, 2,000 pounds Gin- 
seng, 2,500 Ibs. Tallow and 
4,000 lbs. Feathers. They had 
for sale such items as juniata 
iron, cast steel, English and 
American blister steel, spring 
steel, Pittsburgh castings, 
wagon boxes, kegs of nails, 
wire, springs, sad irons, Rio 
and Java, Coffee, New Orleans 
sugar, Boston loaf sugar, mo- 


lasses, imperial, gun powder 
Se se he 


va corner of 5th and Cherry 


l “and Young Hyson Teas, S. F. 


Indigo, madder, allum, cop- 
4 peras, Boston soap, Tanner’s 
d oil, family flour, tin plates, 
{| mackerel in! barrels, writing 
A and pping paper, tobacco, 
| window; glass, glass tumblers, 
flasks, fsieves and buckets, 
eather re, cotton batting, 
lesther,| brandy, Holland gin, 
wines, Monongahela whiskey 
| ñd 100%barrels of “red eye.” 
É‘ Filat operated the Phila- 
‘delphia ‘Book Store. Potwin & 
Hathorw owned the Wabash 
Store, iust opened in Mr. 
| Rose’s ‘Brick Block, west side 
\ of public square, and one door 
south of S. O. Potter & Co.’s 
new hardware store.’ 


The | People’s Store “at the | 


Yellow; House, north of the | 


Court House” was another dry 
goods ‘store owned by James 
S. Freeman. F. R. Whipple 
ran a wholesale dry goods 
store on the west side of the 
public square next door to 
Messjss. Nippert, Molitor & 
| Co. 

The Terre Haute Book Bind- 
ery, fowned by Z. Mann, was 
| located on Second street, north 
lof Stewart's Hotel. I. P. Win- 
dle fan'a Blacksmithing busi- 
nessi in a shop recently erect- 
ed qn the National Road, west 
of the National Hotel. 

. W. Taylor was advertised 
as "Surgeon Dentist.” The 
Terre Haute Drug Store, new 
establishment of Cunningham 
& Warren, was located next 
door to M. W. Sedam’s, direct- 
ly north of the Court House. 

In other news, it was an- 
nounced that “the Blooming- 
tom Stage will leave Terre 
Haute every Monday and Fri- 
day, 5 A.M. and returning will 
le ave Bloomington every Tues- 
day and Saturday morning.” 

In Prairieton the partnership 
af Robert Hoggatt and Jo- 
seph (Taylor was dissolved 
May 22, 1943 according to pub- 
vie notice. ı 

In a lighter vein, this small 
item: ‘Mrs. Horace Blinn who 
lived on Market St. lost a large 


ures and fringe and was of- 
fering a reward...” 


——— a g. 


black silk shawl with vine fig- }. 


